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Tue age of Pericles has ever and deservedly occupied a command- 
ing rank in history. If we regard only the constellation of brilliant 
names with which it is studded, in the various departments of art, lit- 
erature, and my 5 it may safely challenge comparison with the 
age of Augustus or Elizabeth. But its position acquires a still higher 
dignity, when it is contemplated, also, as the culminating point of 
Athenian ascendency, and of Grecian civilization. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more interesting and useful, either to the scholar or the states- 
man, than to study the characters of the chief actors in that famous 
period ; and of all, not one attracts or deserves greater attention, than 
that of the high-souled statesman, who, in spite of calumny and detrac- 
tion, bequeathed his name to posterity, ennobled with the proud title 
of Olympius. 

The term statesman, is capable of two somewhat different senses. 
In its more narrow meaning, it is applied to the man, who is well 
versed in the science and administration of government; in the wider 
meaning it signifies the public man, or the representative of the nation. 
In the former case, the character of the statesman must depend entire- 
ly upon his political measures, as adapted to the exigencies of the 
state ; in the latter, upon all his public conduct, as an expression of 
the ideas and spirit of his nation. In the latter sense, it is usually 
understood, when applied to eminent popular leaders in ancient repyb- 
lics. For in many of them, and at Athens especially, owing partly to 
the imperfect state of political science, partly to the democratic and 
changeable character of its government, the duties of public functiona- 
ries were never very accurately defined, and the statesman was not 
merely the leader in political affairs, but the leader of the nation in 
every public business, requiring sagacity, address, and decision. ‘To 
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attempt to estimate the character of an Athenian statesman, like Peri- 
cles, by taking into view those of his actions only, which fall under 
the word in its more restricted sense, would, it seems to us, be as 
absurd as it would be difficult and fruitless. For it would be viewing 
him in a light in which he never existed ; and his character must inev- 
itably appear one-sided and discolored. ‘Thus we are allowed by the 
sense of the word, and required, in order to gain an adequate idea of his 
character as a public man, to view him as the statesman was in his time, 
not simply the politician, but the popular leader. 

In this wider sense, especially, the actions of the statesman are by 
no means arbitrary and independent of his people and age. Great men 
are often conceived of as a kind of demi-gods, who, with little fellow- 
feeling for mankind, simply by the potent energy of their own genius, 
as it were drag the world of society from its straight-forward course, 
and force it to move in spheres of their own creation. But could the 
stern Lycurgus have fettered with his iron code the restless Atheni- 
ans ; or the Divine Numa have curbed by his stringent morality the 
licentious age of the Cesars? Surely the individual, however pow- 
erful his genius—however daring his ambition—can never so triumph- 
antly ride over the necks of humanity. That was a just and honest 
remark of Napoleon, after his downfall, “ it was the Spirit of the Age 
that dethroned me.” And of all great men, the statesman, instead of 
the oracle, dictating to his nation, is preeminently the man who ex- 
presses in his actions their ideas and sentiments. It has been hap- 

ily said of him, “ he scarcely thinks his own thoughts.” Nor let it 
be inferred, from what we have said, that he is a mere puppet, con- 
trolled by the wires of popular caprice and passion. If he cannot 
create the spirit of his age, and shape it to his plans at pleasure, he 
can exert upon it a powerful influence. If he cannot resist the popu- 
lar current, he may, at least, guide it in the best channels, and to the 
best possible results. ‘The character of the statesman must therefore 
be judged both by the degree and manner in which he realizes the 
leeding ideas of his nation and age. 

But in order to do this effectually, he must first comprehend clearly 
these great ideas in his own mind—must feel them intensely in his 
own heart. He cannot meet the demands of his age without fully en- 
tering into and sympathizing with its spirit. He must be emphati- 
cally the Man of To-day in all his thoughts and feelings—not clinging 
too tenaciously to antiquated notions, nor yielding too easily to para- 
dox and innovation. And with this knowledge of and sympathy with 
the spirit of his nation, he must possess the master-mind to grasp and 
wield it with advantage and effect. He must feel a kind of inspiration 
within, goading him on to work out his destiny—to give it expansion 
and substantial results. He thus becomes, as it were, the heart of the 
nation—gathering within himself its comparatively inert and ineffi- 
cient streams of thought and feeling, and then urging them back with 
fresh force and vitality, to renew and invigorate its system. 

On the whole, then, the statesman’s character consists in his dispo- 
sition and ability to comprehend and satisfy the demands of his nation 
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and age ; and the knowledge of this character must be obtained by 

an examination of his public life and policy. To discover how far 

this was the character of Pericles, we shall examine his public life 

and actions,—and under the two heads of his domestic and foreign 
licy. 

In his domestic policy, his measures for increasing the political 
power of the people, as they were the instruments by which he rose 
to authority, naturally, first claim our attention. From their earliest 
history, the Athenians had been distinguished from many of their 
neighbors by their liberal and democratical spirit. From the time of 
Solon especially, the popular party had rapidly gained ground, and at 
different times wrung from the aristocracy many important conces- 
sions. These successes, so far from damping their ardor, only stim- 
ulated them to renewed efforts ; and when the Persian contests had 
revealed to them their strength, and increased their activity, their 
voice assumed a bolder and more imperious tone. Yet powerful and 
enterprising as they felt themselves, it was not without some appre- 
hension that, soon after, they saw the leader of the aristocracy—the 
able Cimon, rising to place and power. ‘They felt an intense desire 
to throw off all restrictions, and give free scope to their impetuous 
character ; and they anxiously cast about them in search of a man, 
willing and competent to understand and realize their ideas and spirit. 
Such an one they found in the person of Pericles. ‘This great man, 
early conscious of the wide grasp and energy of his genius, had ex- 
panded and enriched it under the teachings of the best masters ; and, 
especially, by the study of the sublime doctrines of that bold thinker, 
Anaxagoras. Gifted with a strong native eloquence, he had improved 
it by every means in his power ; and though none of his speeches are 
preserved, yet the adroitness and success with which he swayed 
those tumultuous popular assemblies, assure ys it must have been 
wonderfully cogent and impassioned ; and a delighted listener, ‘Thucy- 
dides, directly testified to its loftiness and efficacy in enforcing con- 
viction, Adding to his abilities and eloquence, moreover, an ardent 
sympathy with the popular party, they eagerly sought in him a leader 
and representative. 

We are well aware that it is common to ascribe his espousal of the 
democratic cause to motives of mere ambition, but we see little reason 
for thus degrading his character. Even if we suppose his real senti- 
ments to have Jeaned towards the aristocratic policy, he was too saga- 
cious not to perceive that its narrow and rigorous spirit had been sup- 
planted by more enlarged and liberal views ; and too politic to try to 
fetter his nation with restrictions at war with their manifest senti- 
ments. But the enthusiastic earnestness with which he embraced the 
popular side, and the hearty attachment he ever exhibited to its inter- 
ests, discountenance any such supposition. And if the policy which 
the general spirit of his people demanded, enabled him at the same 
time to ingratiate himself into popular favor, why should he be stigma- 
tized as an unprincipled demagogue ? His popularity was not like that 
of a Cleon, filched by catering to the passions of the rabble, but earned 
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exalting his country and countrymen. The former may be gained 
the some blin fool-hardy exploit—the latter, only 
by the sure success of a sharp-sighted, deliberate policy. ‘T’he one is 
the popularity of the demagogue, who gratifies the momentary cap- 
rices—the other, that of the statesman who embodies in action the 
leading ideas of his nation. 

It would be impossible for us, within our limits, to examine closely 
all the popular measures of Pericles. Instead of cursorily glancing at 
them all, we prefer therefore to give particular attention to one or two 
of the most important. The Court of the Areopagus had long been 
the bulwark of the oligarchy against pare encroachments. Thou 
stripped of much of its pristine strength, the penetrating eye of Peri- 
cles saw that it might, at some critical juncture, be turned into an 
engine to thwart his plans, and perchance accomplish his own de- 
struction. He determined on its downfall, or what was the same in 
effect, the transfer of its highest prerogatives to the popular tribunals. 
A less keen observer of the times would scarcely have hazarded so 
bolda project. ‘The institution was one sanctioned by remote antiquity, 
and encircled with many endearing and hallowed associations. It 
was invested with peculiar dignity and sacredness by its connection 
with their early myths, and with many mysterious religious rites. 
And as it was the last remaining strong-hold of the aristocracy, he 
could not but expect a defense as obstinate as their cause was des- 
perate. And in fact, they summoned all their energies to meet the 
crisis. ‘They poured forth their wealth ungrudgingly, and the elo- 
quence of Cimon backed its influence by powerful appeals to the peo- 

le's reverence for ancestors, and love for the glory of the past. Eschy- 
< also, in one of his grandest tragedies, thundered his terrible 


denunciations of Divine Wrath against the innovation, as a high-handed 
sacrilege. But Pericles had not ventured so bold an attempt without 
coolly counting all the chances, and he played his part in the game 


with admirable tact and unflinching decision. His own consummate 
abilities, however, would have availed him little, had not the spirit of 
the people sustained him. But he had foreseen that their thirst for 
political power would be stronger than their reverence for established 
usages. His foresight was not fallacious ; in spite of all this formidable 
opposition, the venerable Areopagus fell, and with it all the hopes of the 
aristocracy. Cimon was svon driven into banishment ; his success- 
or, Thucydides, shortly after shared the same fate; and the voice of 
Pericles became the law of Athens, for the voice of Pericles was the 
voice of the democracy ! 

The manner in which he employed the finances of Athens in his 
domestic policy, shows him to equal advantage as the true statesman. 
Early in his career, he gratified the popular tastes by public shows and 
entertainments, and especially by providing out of the public treasury 
for the gratuitous admission of the poorer citizens to theatrical exhibi- 
tions. For this measure he has been violently assailed, with the 
charge of corrupting the morals of the citizens, and making them a set 
of idle pleasure-takers. But surely it was not Pericles that created in 
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the Athenian mind that quenchless thirst for novelty and excitement, 
which theatrical amusements were designed to gratify. This thirst 
was engendered by their own vivacious and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment ; and had not Pericles gratified it as he did, they would undoubt- 
edly have sought its indulgence in some more mischievous manner. 
It is creditable to his shrewdness and wisdom, that he understood the 

pular wants so readily, and gratified them in a manner so noble. 
For what could more invigorate and ennoble the Athenian mind than 
to contemplate the shadowy and terrible creations of Eschylus, or to 
sympathize with the life-like and affecting characters of Sophocles 
and Euripides? To what advantage do these amusements appear, 
when compared with the brutal shows of the Roman Circus—shows of 
the encounter of wild beasts, and the death-struggle of gladiators ? 
And if the stage was afterwards turned, by corrupt and designing men, 
into a citadel whence calumny could hurl its foul aspersions, and 
obscenity its scurrilous and ribald jests with impunity, we see no rea- 
son why Pericles should be burdened with the censure. If a great 
measure of public good was perverted to unholy ends, the odium ought 
to rest upon the authors of such perversion. Other ways in which he 
employed the public money have been carped at, with as little reason, 
not because in themselves, or at the time, impolitic and injurious, but 
because afterwards perverted to pernicious consequences. 

But the object for which a large part of the treasures of Athens was 
appropriated—the construction of the public works—few have been 
found to condemn. These eloquent monuments of Athenian greatness 
still live to declare, not simply the exquisite taste, but also the liberal 
public spirit of their great projector. The adornment of the ~ and 
the cultivation of a refined public taste, though undoubtedly objects, 
were not, we imagine, the chief ubject for which they were designed. 
They seem to us, rather, to be the embodiment of a well-known principle 
in the nature of man. All human energy labors not only to develop, 
but to perpetuate itself—to leave some memorial, that shall tell to 
future ages of its character and excellence. Thus even the degraded 
masses of old Egypt could not brook oblivion ; and their gigantic pyr- 
amids across the gap of centuries speak to us their spirit still. And in 
proportion to the activity and enthusiasm of Athenian genius, was the 
intensity of their yearning for something that should outlive the havoc 
of Time. Their greatness in the present could not content them ; like 
all great souls, they thirsted for remembrance in the Unknown Future. 
The keen discernment of Pericles easily interpreted the popular long- 
ing ; and he determined to embody their fiery character in memorials 
as costly and magnificent as his own administration was glorious. 
The wealth pouringinto Athens from every quarter supplied him with the 
ample resources, and the brilliant and versatile genius of her sons fur- 
nished the inspiration and masterly skill necessary to achieve his 
design. How far his efforts for this grand — were crowned with 
success, it is scarcely necessary to state. For two thousand years 
those masterpieces of art, produced under the auspices of Pericles, have 
lived to tell the energy of genius of that great Athenian Demos, and 
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exalting his country and countrymen. The former may be gained 
the some blind fool-hardy exploit—the 
by the sure success of a sharp-sighted, deliberate policy. ‘I'he one is 
the popularity of the demagogue, who gratifies the momentary cap. 
rices—the other, that of the statesman who embodies in action the 
leading ideas of his nation. ~~ 7 

It would be impossible for us, within our limits, to examine closely 
all the popular measures of Pericles. Instead of cursorily glancing at 
them all, we prefer therefore to give particular attention to one or two 
of the most important. The Court of the Areopagus had long been 
the bulwark of the oligarchy against oe encroachments. Though 
stripped of much of its pristine strength, the penetrating eye of Peri- 
cles saw that it might, at some critical juncture, be turned into an 
engine to thwart his plans, and perchance accomplish his own de- 
struction. He determined on its downfall, or what was the same in 
effect, the transfer of its highest prerogatives to the popular tribunals. 
A less keen observer of the times would scarcely have hazarded so 
bold a project. ‘The institution was one sanctioned by remote antiquity, 
and encircled with many endearing and hallowed associations. It 
was invested with peculiar dignity and sacredness by its connection 
with their early myths, and with many mysterious religious rites. 
And as it was the last remaining strong-hold of the aristocracy, he 
could not but expect a defense as obstinate as their cause was des- 
perate. And in fact, they summoned all their energies to meet the 
crisis. ‘They poured forth their wealth ungrudgingly, and the elo- 
quence of Cimon backed its influence by powerful appeals to the peo- 

le's reverence for ancestors, and love for the glory of the past. Eschy- 

us, also, in one of his grandest tragedies, thundered his terrible 
denunciations of Divine Wrath against the innovation, as a high-handed 
sacrilege. But Pericles had not ventured so bold an attempt without 
coolly counting all the chances, and he played his part in the game 
with admirable tact and unflinching decision. His own consummate 
abilities, however, would have availed him little, had not the spirit of 
the people sustained him. But he had foreseen that their thirst for 
political power would be stronger than their reverence for established 
usages. His foresight was not fallacious ; in spite of all this formidable 
opposition, the venerable Areopagus fell, and with it all the hopes of the 
aristocracy. Cimon was soon driven into banishment ; his success- 
or, Thucydides, shortly after shared the same fate ; and the voice of 
Pericles became the law of Athens, for the voice of Pericles was the 
voice of the democracy ! 

The manner in which he employed the finances of Athens in his 
domestic mel shows him to equal advantage as the true statesman. 
Early in his career, he gratified the popular tastes by public shows and 
entertainments, and especially by providing out of the public treasury 
for the gratuitous admission of the poorer citizens to theatrical exhibi- 
tions. For this measure he has been violently assailed, with the 
charge of corrupting the morals of the citizens, and making them a set 
of idle pleasure-takers. But surely it was not Pericles that created in 
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the Athenian mind that quenchless thirst for novelty and excitement, 
which theatrical amusements were designed to gratify. This thirst 
was engendered by their own vivacious and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment ; and had not Pericles gratified it as he did, they would undoubt- 
edly have sought its indulgence in some more mischievous manner. 
It is creditable to his shrewdness and wisdom, that he understood the 

pular wants so readily, and gratified them in a manner so noble. 
Por what could more invigorate and ennoble the Athenian mind than 
to contemplate the shadowy and terrible creations of Eschylus, or to 
sympathize with the life-like and affecting characters of Sophocles 
and Euripides’ ‘To what advantage do these atnusements appear, 
when compared with the brutal shows of the Roman Circus—shows of 
the encounter of wild beasts, and the death-struggle of gladiators ? 
And if the stage was afterwards turned, by corrupt and designing men, 
into a citadel whence calumny could hurl its foul aspersions, and 
obscenity its scurrilous and ribald jests wh impunity, we see no rea- 
son why Pericles should be burdened with the censure. If a great 
measure of public good was perverted to unholy ends, the odium ought 
to rest upon the authors of such perversion. Other ways in which he 
employed the public money have been carped at, with as little reason, 
not because in themselves, or at the time, impolitic and injurious, but 
because afterwards perverted to pernicious consequences. 

But the object for which a large part of the treasures of Athens was 
appropriated—the construction of the public works—few have been 
found to condemn. ‘These eloquent monuments of Athenian greatness 
still live to declare, not simply the exquisite taste, but also the liberal 
public spirit of their great projector. ‘The adornment of the cy, and 
the cultivation of a refined public taste, though undoubtedly objects, 
were not, we imagine, the chief object for which they were designed. 
They seem to us, rather, to be the embodiment of a well-known principle 
in the nature of man. All human energy labors not only to develop, 
but to perpetuate itself—to leave some memorial, that shall tell to 
future ages of its character and excellence. Thus even the degraded 
masses of old Egypt could not brook oblivion ; and their gigantic pyt- 
amids across the gap of centuries speak to us their spirit still. And in 
proportion to the activity and enthusiasm of Athenian genius, was the 
intensity of their yearning for something that should outlive the havoc 
of Time. Their greatness in the present could not content them ; like 
all great souls, they thirsted for remembrance in the Unknown Future. 
The keen discernment of Pericles easily interpreted the popular long- 
ing ; and he determined to embody their fiery character in memorials 
as costly and magnificent as his own administration was glorious. 
The wealth pouring into Athens from every quarter supplied him with the 
ample resources, and the brilliant and versatile genius of her sons fur- 
nished the inspiration and masterly skill necessary to achieve his 
design. How far his efforts for this grand = were crowned with 
success, it is scarcely necessary to state. For two thousand years 


those masterpieces of art, produced under the auspices of Pericles, have 
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their grandeur of conception, and finish of execution, has never been 
surpassed. ‘The eye of the artist still sparkles, and his soul dilates 
with rapturous cathasianm, as he contemplates even their ruins ; and 
the most unimaginative can be kindled into unusual fervor, at a des- 
cription of the colossal image of Minerva, or the unrivaled splendors 
of the Parthenon. Thus through the public spirit and foresight of 
Pericles, 


“Those dead, but sceptred sovereigns, still do rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


But we must pass to the consideration of the policy of Pericles abroad ; 
and here we Shall find the same penetration, and judicious foresight, 
displayed in suiting his measures to the exigencies of his nation and 
time. It will be necessary to glance hastily at the condition of Grecian 
affairs, when he came upon the oy 

Before the Persian wars, Sparta held an almost undisputed suprem- 
acy over the Grecian States. The determined valor of her warriors, 
and the strong sympathies of the aristocracy, in every other state, with 
her deep-rooted hostility to free institutions, had conspired to render 
her influence everywhere predominant. Athens, among the rest, was 
forced to succumb to a restraint she could not shake off; but the curb 
fretted the turbulent spirit of her “ fierce democracy.” They were 
conscious of energies within them that only needed development in or- 
der to exalt Athens to superiority. In the terrible encounter with Per- 
sia, this development was obtained. It is true, before this time, Athe- 
nians had not been wanting in heroic enterprise and feats of martial 
daring ; but not till their energies had been tasked to the utmost in 
coping against such fearful odds, was all their vehement and impas- 
sioned genius fully displayed. From that stern conflict at Marathon, 
to the —s victory at Mycale, we can trace the stream of their 
energy rapidly deepening and widening. But this impetuous spirit b 
no means subsided, when the occasion of it had passed. With fres 
energy had come greater restlessness and desire for expansion. In 
the schemes of Themistocles this spirit found congenial expression. 
This able man had long watched with pain the Spartan power casting 
its baleful shadow over his country to blight and stunt its growth. His 
heart burned to rid her of this influence, and he conceived the bold 
design of effecting this result, and at the same time of aggrandizing 
Athens by making her mistress of the sea. Her increased energies, 
and her influence over the surrounding states, acquired in delivering 
Greece from the invader, furnished him the means of prosecuting his 
darling project. But in the full tide of success, while the commerce 
of Athens was extending, her colonies multiplying, and she rapidly 
rising to a proud supremacy, he was mealael, and soon died in ban- 
ishment. 

It was at this juncture, when a dexterous and masterly hand was re- 
quired to consummate the policy of Themistocles, that Pericles rose 
to the highest authority. His capacious mind eagerly grasped the 
splendid plans of his predecessor, but he suffered not their splendor 
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to blind his judgment to the difficulties of their execution. He saw 
that the citizens were dazzled by their rising greatness, and that a keen 
eye and a steady hand were needed to save them from rushing head- 
long to certain ruin. On the one hand, the remnants of the aristocratic 
faction, dreading the invincible commonalty, were stimulating them to 
invade Persia, that their strength might be wasted and their attention 
diverted from home affairs ; while they, on the other hand, puffed u 
with the glory of their martial achievements, talked wildly of the con- 
quest of Egypt and Sicily. With these chimerical plans Pericles felt 
no sympathy, as well for their extravagance as for the necessity of 
husbanding the energies of Athens to secure her present acquisitions. 
He saw how slender was the thread that bound together her allies, 
and how slight a shock would suffice to shake in pieces the whole fab- 
ricof her greatness. Nor was he ignorant that a host of enemies 
around were eyeing this greatness, and the proud spirit of her democ- 
racy with jealousy and hatred, and would eagerly seize upon any act 
of indiscretion to crush the one or humble the other. Hence the 
preservation of the greatness and free institutions of Athens demanded 
that the rapacious spirit of conquest should be curbed and her present 
possessions consolidated rather than new ones acquired. Events soon 
warned him of the wisdom of this policy. The revolt in Euboa, the 
war with the Megareans, the defeat of Tolmidas in Beetia, and the 
sudden irruption of the Spartans into Attica, followed in such quick 
succession, that all the resources of Athens were called into requisi- 
tion, directed by all the vigilance and ingenuity of Pericles, to ward 
off the thickening dangers. Under his adroit management, however, 
these troubles were allayed, and the truce with Sparta left him free to 
mature his plans for exalting and strengthening Athens. 
To this end his efforts abroad were chiefly directed to fusing the 
fragile confederacy, of which she was leader, into one consolidated 
empire, over which she should be supreme. All the measures he 
adopted in order to secure this result cannot be determined. His re- 
moving the treasury of the allies from Delos to Athens, his planting 
colonies in every direction, with warm sympathies for, and direct de- 
pendence upon the mother country, and his expert management of her 
powerful fleet, were undoubtedly some of the means of its accom- 
lishment. ‘The Athenian influence was also greatly strengthened by 
is artfully favoring, in every state, the democratic party, which pre- 
ferred the more mild authority of Athens to the severe dominations of 
Sparta. The subjugation of the revolted Samos, also, in which he 
displayed great political as well as military abilities, exerted a strong 
moral influence to enforce quiet submission. But whatever the means 
employed, the complete success of his policy fully answered his own 
expectations and astounded his enemies. In a very short time he en- 
listed a strong party in most of the states in the interest of Athens, 
spread her colonies along the shores of the Euxine and A°gean Seas, 
and forced their most important islands to acknowledge her — 
cy. He covered the seas with her well-disciplined navy, scoured them 
of pirates, and sent her merchantmen to every important country. 
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Thus, under his masterly guidance, Athens became the seat of Em- 

ire and the Emporium of Commerce, and every kind of wealth and 
fesey was poured into her lap in superfluous abundance. Such re. 
sults as these unquestionably bespeak a statesman of consummate ge- 
nius and approved sagacity. ‘“ Great results,” says Cousin, “ 
results ; all else is naught. The most excellent plans, that all ace 
possibly have failed, if it had not been for this or that—all that does not 
terminate in some actual fact, humanity accounts for nothing.” And 
why’ Because mere intentions do not satisfy a nation’s wants; 
their ideas demanded to be realized in great achievements ; and he 
who realizes these ideas in the best manner, is the truest representa- 
tive of his people—the greatest statesman. 

But while binding together the dependencies of Athens in one em- 
ire, he did not forget that Sparta, chagrined at having been foiled by 
fis artful diplomacy in her own aims at supremacy, was watching for 
an occasion to break the treaty. His prescient mind quickly divined 
the struggle that was impending. He saw that the — of the two 
states was so antagonistic, and their hereditary hatred so embittered by 
present rivalry, that a speedy collision was inevitable. He saw also 
that the struggle must be as tremendous as the energies of the rivals 
and the issues involved were potent and momentous. Far therefore 
from being lulled into inactivity by the smooth course of present af- 
fairs, he earnestly set about preparing Athens for the coming crisis. 
While embellishing the city with the choicest master-pieces of art, he 
did not forget to protect it by strengthening its walls and fortifications. 
While liberally expending money for public amusements, he filled the 
treasury with abundant resources for future emergencies. While 
strengthening the Empire of Athens, and extending her colonies, he 
remembered that her true strength lay in the skill and efficiency of 
her navy, and labored most diligently for its discipline and enlarge- 
ment. Thus, like the watchful mariner, though the political heavens 
were cloudless, his quick ear caught the mutterings of the distant thun- 
der, and he skillfully trimmed his vessel of state to weather the tem- 

st. 

The struggle with Sparta came as he anticipated, but so ample were 
his preparations for defense, and so wary and deliberate his policy, 
that during the first campaign Athens bore up manfully and success- 
fully against the formidable forces of her leagued invaders. If the 
Spartan army ge the flood of invasion over the plains of Attica, 
the Athenian fleet rolled back the tide of ravage and bloodshed over 
the shores of the Peloponnesus. And though, in the second campaign, 
his schemes were baffled by a calamity as unexpected as it was una- 
voidable—the terrible pestilence—yet he did not shrink from duty, nor 
quail before danger in this trying season. Always keen and saga- 
cious, vigilant and energetic, it seems as if 


—“‘the dark hours wrung forth a hidden might 
That had lain bedded in his silent soul,— 
A treasure all undreamt of.” 
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His conduct in those fearful scenes must ever shed an unfading lus- 
tre around his character. It effectually excludes the idea of his being 
amere demagogue. Here we know that we see the true man, and 
here we see him, the patriotic statesman, identifying his fortunes and 
feelings with his people, and proving himself, in adversity as well as 
in prosperity, their faithful and efficient leader. While the Spartans 
ravage without, and the plague ravages within the city, he pursues his 
plans for the public good, steady and unwavering amid the general panic, 
cool and cautious amid the universal agitation, earnestly sympathizing 
with the sufferings and reanimating the drooping spirits of his country- 
men. And when, at last, the pestilence lays its ruthless hand upon 
him also, “his ruling passion, strong in death,” breathes the sentiment, 
which is but the last faint echo of his public life: “ No Athenian has 
ever been compelled by any act of mine to assume a mourning robe.” 

It has been objected, that as Pericles entered public life just as Athens 
was reaching the summit of her strength and greatnéss, his success- 
ful administration indicates the greatness of his age, rather than his own 
skill as a statesman. But according to our view it indicates both. 
For as we have said, the merit of the statesman consists, not in using 
his nation to express his own greatness, but in expressing in his pol- 
icy the greatness of his nation. Undoubtedly, his age was an illustri- 
ous one. Movements of mind, that had been for ages gathering 
strength and vitality, seem to have converged to this period, and to 
have concentrated in it all their energies for one pl and glorious 
development. The Athenians, their genius early impregnated with 
uncommon fire and energy, had just gained fresh animation and impe- 
tus in the Persian struggle, and their patriotic valor, at the same time, 
laid the foundation of political préeminence. But however great the 
nation, and abundant its resources, without a Pericles nothing would 
have been achieved. It might have labored with the most violent 
throes to bring forth, but, unaided by his skill, the issue must have 
been abortive. If then his age presented an occasion favorable to 
great success, none the less therefore did it require a man equal to the 
occasion. What mind but one of great grasp—of iron resolution—of 
eagle-eyed sagacity, could for forty years have 


* Wielded at will that fierce democracie,” 


so proverbial for its ingratitude to public men, with such uninterrupted 
popularity and such signal results ! 

‘ith such faithfulness and success, did Pericles realize the ideas 
and meet the exigencies of his nation and time. Whether electrify- 
ing the souls of the Athenians by the lightning of his eloquence, or 
feeding their craving for excitement by public amusements—whether 
demolishing the rickety institutions of a past age, or rearing stately 
monuments of glory for the future—whether guiding the energies of 
Athens to her aggrandizement, or providing for her protection and 
defense, he stands forth in the same striking colors as the nation’s rep- 
resentative. ‘The glory of Athens and the welfare of Athenians—these 
were the idols of his ambition ; not Athens and Athenians, as they had 
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been in bygone, but as they were in his own day. His speeches, 
especially the famous funeral oration reported by ‘Thucydides, are in 
this latter respect strongly characteristic. Instead of following in the 
wake of other orators, by reciting the heroic exploits and eulogizi 
the virtues of forefathers, he boldly struck out a new path, by dwelling 
upon “the grandeur of this our Athens, which we have nobly im. 
proved.” ‘The poet and mere orator might kindle into raptures at the 
traditionary glory of the storied past, the enthusiast and the philoso- 
pher might revel in brilliant dreams of “ a good time coming,” but the 
stern realities of a visible present had higher attractions for the prac- 
tical eye of a Pericles. ‘“ This our Athens” was the object that fired 
his soul—that gave such intense earnestness and pregnant meaning to 
his eloquence—that called forth his masterly abilities, with such won- 
derful success. 

We cannot but think, therefore, that Grecian history may be chal- 
lenged in vain to produce the equal of Pericles as a statesman. ‘Thrown 
into public life at its most eventful period, he displayed a character 
fully adequate to the high occasion. Seizing at once, as with the eye 
of a painter, the grand features of his age and nation, and exalting and 
vivifying them in his own conceptions, he reproduced their image 
in his whole policy with wonderful faithfulness. In the public life 
of many great men, every thing contributes to aggrandize the men 
themselves ; their age, if admitted into the picture at all, is rudely 
drawn, and removed far away in the background. In the public life 
of Pericles, all things conspire to enhance the glory of Athens ; the 
man, though often conspicuous, only aids in heightening this general 
effect. ‘Thence in viewing the former we think of the greatness of 
the man ; in viewing the latter, of the greatness of the state, as repre- 
sented by the man. We have no hesitation, therefore, in concluding 
that the high character of Pericles as a statesman, finds no equal in 
Grecian, and scarcely a superior in any history. 


THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. 


BY HENRY HITCHCOCK, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A system of Cosmogony, which claims among its supporters Sir 
William Herschel and Laplace, and which first received a scientific 
form from the latter, cannot but commend itself to our attention. 


The votaries of Science, the lovers of truth, should indeed be char- 
acterized as 


“ Nullius addicti jurare in verba magistri.” 


Yet a certain degree of deference is due to those whose talents and 
attainments have won them an honorable distinction ; a deference 


which shall at least secure for their views a candid examination, and 
an impartial criticism. 
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The labors of Sir William Herschel first revealed the number and 
extent of the luminaries known as “ Nebule.’” He became convinced 
that they were not always distinct clusters of stars ; but in many cases 
yast collections of “ nebulous matter,” or matter in a state of extreme 
tenuity. Pursuing his investigations, the class of ‘“ Nebulous Stars” 
attracted his particular attention. ‘These were stellar bodies, appa- 
rently surrounded with an atmosphere of nebulous matter; luminous 
throughout their whole extent, but brightest in the central part. In 
some, the central brightness was more striking than in others; the 
appearances varying from an evenly diffused light to a brilliant centre, 
surrounded by a dim atmosphere. He soon conjectured that the 
“ Nebulous Stars” were simply Nebule in various stages of condens- 
ation; that in short they presented the steps, more or less advanced, 
of the formation of worlds. In this idea seems to have lain the germ 
of the Hypothesis we are about to discuss. : 

Passing over the farther speculations of Sir William Herschel, and 
whatever other astronomers may have added to them, the Hypothesis 
of Laplace presents itself as the most complete development of the 
Nebular System. 

It had been suggested that the process of “ world-making” might 
now be going on, in regions of space immeasurably remote from us. 
Vast masses of matter, inconceivably rare and attenuated, might, even 
now, be condensing into systems, to form new theatres for the display 
of Infinite Wisdom and Power. Might it not be that our system was 
similarly brought into being? What were the grounds for such a con- 
jecture? All Hypotheses are framed with a view to existing phe- 
nomena. If these are accounted for, it is a presumption in favor of the 
Hypothesis ; if otherwise, it has no claim even to be received as le- 
gitimate. What, then, in the case of our system, are the conditions to 
be fulfilled? WHat the observed facts to be accounted for? The 
principal phenomena in the constitution of our system which are con- 
with its origin, seem to be the following :— 

All the planets in their revolutions move from west to east, and very 
nearly in the same plane. 

The rotations of the Sun and the planets are likewise from west to 
east, and in planes very little inclined to each other. 

The motions of the satellites around their primaries, with one ex- 
ception, are from west to east. 

The orbitual eccentricities of both the planets and satellites are com- 
paratively small. 

The eccentricities of the comets which bolong to our system are 
remarkably great ; while, for their inclinations to the ecliptic, no rule 
can be given. 

The figures of the planets are spheroidal—depressed at the poles 
and elevated at the equator. And in the case of Saturn, which wants 
the usual elevation at the equator, its rings lie in the equatorial plane, 
we from west to east in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the 
planet, 

Such are the principal phenomena of our system, among those 
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which result from the mode of its formation. We proceed to state the 
Hypothesis ; afterwards considering the nature and validity of the ar- 
guments adduced to support it. 

Let us suppose a nebulous mass, of vast extent, and of nearly 
density throughout, to exist in space; and by some peculiarity in its 
constitution—perhaps as the resultant of the mutual attraction of all 
its particles—let a central nucleus begin to be formed. ‘Towards it, 
all the particles of the nebula must tend to move. It is a well-estab- 
lished physical law, that when currents in a fluid, tending from differ- 
ent or contrary directions, meet at a common centre, a rotary motion 
of the fluid particles around this point will ensue, unless the opposing 
force precisely neutralize each other, both in momentum and direction, 
This contingency can hardly ever occur. We are therefore author- 
ized to expect, in the nebulous mass, a rotary motion around the cen- 
tral nucleus. ‘The nebula will therefore revolve on some fixed axis, 
The condensation of its particles towards the central nucleus, as the 
effect of gravity, must necessarily continue. The particles farthest 
from the centre will therefore approach it ; and as they are continually 
brought nearer, their rotary movement still going on, ie will acquire 
an increased velocity, and, consequently, an increased centrifugal 
force. The necessity of this increase may be easily demonstrated 
from the principle of the conservation of areas.” Let us consider its 
effects upon a ring of particles situated at the circumference of the 
mass. As the ring continues to grow denser and approach the centre, 
its velocity and centrifugal force, as we have already said, must in- 
crease. A period must arrive, when its gravity towards the centre 
only equals the centrifugal force ; the equilibrium may still be pre- 
served : at a subsequent period, that force must exceed gravity. Were 
it a solid mass, the ring would now break and fly off under the centri- 
fugal impulse ; but in the case of an elastic or fluid mass, the ring will 
separate from the central body, and continue its revolution with the same 
velocity. The conformity of this supposition to known physical laws, 
is proved by experiments of Prof. Plateau, of Ghent. In these exper- 
iments, a spherule of oil, relieved from the action of gravity, was made 
to revolve upon a disc ; when a certain velocity is reached, the sphere 
‘* is rapidly flattened, and abandoning the disc, is transformed into a 
perfectly regular ring.” Considering the changes which must continue 
to occur in the central mass, we find that similar rings must be suc- 
cessively thrown off at subsequent stages of its condensation, under 
the same conditions as the one we have mentioned. They will cease 
to be disengaged, whenever the central mass has become so condensed 
that the increase of centrifugal force arising from external condensa- 
tion shall be insufficient to detach them ; or whenever the cohesion 
between the particles, together with gravity, shall exceed the maxi- 
mum of centrifugal force. We have, therefore, rings of nebulous mat- 
ter revolving around the central mass ; the central mass itself, likewise 
rotating upon its axis; and both movements in the same direction. 
But in the rings themselves, changes must occur. We may suppose 
them separating into fragments ; each of which will continue to revolve 
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around the centre, each also acquiring a movement of rotation in the 
direction of its revolution. The proof of this also is furnished by the 
experiments already quoted. If we continue to turn the disc, after the 
separation of the ring, the oil, prevented from returning to the globular 
form, “ divides itself into several isolated masses, of a globular form. 
These assume, at the instant of their formation, a movement of rotation 
upon themselves—a movement which constantly takes place in the 
same direction as that of the ring.” These fragments may continue 
to revolve separately, or they may finally unite, forming one large body 
which shall revolve about the central mass. ‘The latter would appear 
the more probable supposition. Becoming in its turn more condensed, 
this body may throw off rings, successively detached, until a certain 
degree of solidity is reached. ‘These rings may in their turn form 
bodies revolving around their primaries, or, it may be, they will revolve 
without breaking. like the rings of Saturn. It is almost needless to 
add, that the form assumed by the central mass, the bodies revolving 
around it, and their satellites, when they shall have condensed to the 
solid state, must be that of a solid of revolution, depressed at the 
extremities of the axis, and elevated around its centre,—in other words, 
a spheroid, 

We have thus endeavored clearly to state the Hypothesis of Laplace ; 
it remains to be seen how it accords with the known phenomena of 
our system. 

The Hypothesis accounts for the uniform revolution and rotation of 
the planets and their satellites in one direction ; for this uniformity is 
its necessary result. 

‘These motions should likewise be in the same, or nearly the same 
plane. Variations of density in different portions of the Nebula, in- 
equalities of attraction, or other local causes which may well be anti- 
cipated in so vast a body, will account for the comparatively small dif- 
ferences between the planes of the planetary motions ; the Hypothesis 
itself would indicate the general uniformity of inclination to the ecliptic 
which we find, 

We should also anticipate the motions of the planets in orbits nearly 
circular. At the same time, irregularities of action such as we have 
mentioned, seem amply sufficient to account for the actual eccentricity 
of their orbits ; an explanation which may be more satisfactory, when 
we reflect that the disturbing influences to which the earth is now sub- 
ject, actually produce a yearly change in its orbitual eccentricity. 

It will be observed that the Hypothesis makes no provision for the 
formation of cometary bodies. Indeed, when we consider their na- 
ture, and the laws which govern them, so widely different from those 
of the planets, we can hardly suppose them to have had an origin in 
all respects similar. It is universally admitted that the matter which 
composes them is extremely rare ; the great eccentricity of their or- 
bits, and the apparent irregularity of their inclinations to the ecliptic, 
have already been mentioned. ‘These phenomena point to an origin 
extraneous to our system; and such conjecture conflicts neither with 
our Hypothesis, nor with observed facts. If we suppose them to be 
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nebulous masses, of small extent, brought within the sphere of the 
Sun’s activity, and obeying the impulse thus received, their move- 
ments are well accounted for. In such a case, they would move in- 
differently in every direction, and at every possible inclination to the 
ecliptic. And since, in order to be influenced by the Sun, their velo- 
city, when they entered the sphere of its activity, must have been con- 
fined within narrow limits, both in intensity and direction, they must 
move either in elongated elliptic, or hyperbolic orbits, which last, 
within our narrow sphere of observation, might easily be taken for 
parabole. 

Lastly, the figures of the planets are precisely such as would result 
from the gradual condensation of nebulous matter while rotating on 
a fixed axis. And in the case of Saturn, already mentioned as an 
exception, the rings which surround his equatorial regions seem a 
most striking coincidence with the results predicted of the rotation 
of uncondensed matter. 

The general phenomena of the Solar System seem therefore to be 
explained by the Hypothesis of Laplace. ‘This is-at least a stron 
recommendation in its favor. But there are many other facts which 
afford additional support. The admitted existence of nebulous matter 
in space at the present day, at least substantiates the possibility of the 
Hypothesis. Comets have been stated above to consist of nebulous 
matter; and the explanation of meteoric showers, now generally re- 
ceived in the scientific world, is based upon the existence of bodies 
precisely similar in character to the grand primal Nebula of La- 
place. ‘These bodies are composed of materials identical with some 
that abound on our planet, though combined in different proportions ; 
a singular coincidence, surely, if the bodies in our system had no 
common origin. 

Again, not only is the figure of the Earth such as would result from 
the condensation of a rotating fluid mass, but it is also universally ad- 
mitted that our globe must have been at one time in a fluid state,— 
probably by the agency of heat. The internal heat, sensible at a com- 
paratively insignificant depth, the crystalline structure of the primitive 
rocks, and other phenomena, point to such a state. How singular the 
coincidence between this primitive condition and the necessary results 
of the Hypothesis ! 

In concluding the arguments in favor of the Nebular Hypothesis, we 
must be permitted to anticipate one of the principal objections urged 
by its opponents. ‘I'he moons of Uranus form an exception to the uni- 
form direction of the planets and their satellites. Their revolution is 
from east to west. Their inclination to the plane of the ecliptic is also 
very great, amounting to nearly 80°. So striking an inconsistency as 
this, it is urged, must be fatal to a theory based upon the absolute uni- 
formity of the planetary motions. It should hardly seem, however, 
that a single exception, and one for which a reason can be assigned in 
conformity with the Hypothesis itself, should suffice to overturn all the 
arguments in its favor. ‘The law of gravity seemed at first directly to 
forbid the ascent of hydrogen ; and geologists were long unable to ac- 
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count for strata which appeared uppermost, when they certainly should 
have been undermost. 


In the rotation of the original nebula, great undulations must have 
been produced throughout its mass. Suppose one of these undula- 
tions to have caused a fold, or “ bouleversement,” in the ring which 
formed Uranus. It is evident that the apparent “ retrogression” of the 
satellites of that planet precisely corresponds to the result which such 
a “ bouleversement” would produce. ‘The “ curl’ of a wave has been 
adduced to illustrate the effect of the undulation ; and the original mo- 
tion in one direction, possessed by the nebulous ring, would be exactly 
the opposite after the supposed “ bouleversement” occurred. Our limits 
forbid a more enlarged statement of this answer to an objection cer- 
tainly of no small weight. 

It has rarely happened, in the progress of science, that truth with- 
out mixture of error has been attained at one effort. Hardly less rare 
is it, that the evidence which convinces one, receives the ready and 
unqualified assent of all. The Nebular Hypothesis has met with o 
ponents as well as advocates ; but whatever may be the final result of 
the contest, the cause of truth must ultimately prevail. ‘The objec- 
tions to the Hypothesis are numerous ; our limits forbid more than a 
brief enumeration of the principal ones. 

It is urged that such a theory is derogatory to the character of the 
Almighty, since it would make Him a mere spectator of the operation 
of law, and is inconsistent with His attributes as Creator of the uni- 
verse. Such an objection can have but little weight. Experience has 
shown how unsafe it is to mark out, from our ideas of the Almighty, 
the mode in which his power may be exerted. Indeed, it might be 
difficult to show why this Hypothesis would call for less exertion of 
creative and superintending power, than the direct creation of our sys- 
tem as it now exists. ‘The ‘nebula must be created, and all the prop- 
erties and laws of matter impressed upon it; and what is law but the 
continued and uniform operation of Divine will? And how much 
more consonant with the character of an Infinite Being, to call forth 
by a single fiat the germ of future worlds ; and to evolve from a mass 
“without form and void,” by the mysterious operation of laws im- 
pressed upon matter at its birth, the symmetry and beauty which reign 
among the works of His hand. 

The existence of nebule in the heavens has been denied, since with 
telescopes of increased power, those which Herschel pronounced irre- 
solvable have been resolved into stars. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that new nebulew have also been discovered by these instruments, 
which they cannot resolve ; and which therefore still afford grounds 
for supposing true nebule to exist. But even admitting that the so- 
called nebule are all distant clusters of stars, the Hypothesis is still 
possible, since the existence of nebulous matter in space, as comets, 
and the sources of meteoric showers, is no longer matter of specula- 
tion. The Zodiacal light is also supposed by many to be a body of 
the same nature, revolving in close proximity to the Sun. Should 
this supposition be confirmed, it would seem more than probable, as 
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has been suggested by Laplace himself, that it is composed of ne. 
bulous matter, not condensed at the formation of our system, and at- 
tracted by the Sun to its own neighborhood. 

It has been our aim, in these few pages, rather to state the Hypoth- 
esis and the arguments connected with it, than to enter upon a demon- 
stration either of its truth or falsity. This course seemed to be indi- 
cated at once by the appropriate character and the limits of this essay. 
Indeed, a complete and satisfactory train of argument, either for or 
against the Hypothesis, is hardly at present to be expected. We have 
seen that it meets the first requisite of all Hypotheses—an explanation 
of the phenomena ; and although apparent difficulties have arisen, these 
may be accounted for in accordance with itself, and with the general 
laws of nature. Itis not enough, however, that a theory meets the 
circumstances of the case. ‘The burden of proof rests with its advo- 
cates, not with its opponents ; and even should all admit that this 
be the true explanation, it still remains to be shown that it is. As yet, 
no“ experimentum crucis” has been discovered ; no touchstone, either 
of fact or argument, by which its absolute truth or falsity must stand 
revealed. ‘The wantof such a touchstone should not, however, detract 
from the force of the reasoning already adduced. ‘This should have 
its due weight; and until its insufficiency is clearly established, the 
Hypothesis may claim not to be rejected, if it be not yet received. 
That apparent exceptions—as in the case of Uranus—should occur, 
is perhaps to be expected ; for no general law is free from them. If 
the exception alluded to is not yet fully explained, it is a serious defi- 
ciency. But until it can be clearly shown that the principle therein 
involved is absolutely incompatible with those upon which the Hypoth- 
esis is based, such an exception by no means suffices to overturn the 
theory. An important variation in effect may often be based to a slight 
modification of the original cause; an absolute difference of the pri 
ciple must be proved before the exception can be employed in refuting 
the supposed law. 

Instances are not unfrequent where Hypotheses have long remained 
as it were “on the isthmus of a middle state ;” their truth far from 
established, while yet their falsity is by no means ascertained. The 
electrocal theories of Franklin and Dufay, the emission and unda- 
latory theories of light, are familiar examples of the difficulty often 
experienced in arriving at any certain conclusion. In each case, both 
Hypotheses seem to afford every requisite explanation ; but one, it is 
plain, must be either partly or wholly false, even if the other is true. 
An acute writer* has strongly objected to both the theories of light, 
on the ground that we can never prove the existence of either an ethe- 
real medium, or luminous particles ; but it would be most unphilo- 
sophical to reject both on this account. Let us rather wait, in such 
cases, for the accumulation of new phenomena, the investigation of 
laws now unknown, and the increased experience, which the »~ ye 
of science is sure to bring. ‘Thus it was that by the invention of the 
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telescope Galileo was enabled to show his opponents the phases of 
Venus—which both had acknowldged was the sole desideratum of his 
argument. And thus, it may be, futore vears will enable philosophers 
to determine many of the “ vexatw quastiones,” which their limited 

wers of observation and argument are now unable to master. 

Whatever result time may bring about,—whether it establish or 
refute the Hypothesis of Laplace,—Science will have gained by the 
discussion. It has been well said,* that “ the function of Hypotheses 
is absolutely indispensable in Science,” since they serve at least to 
combine and classify the phenomena already within our knowledge ; 
and they must in all cases be the first step from known facts to their 
unknown causes. More than this, they often direct inquiry into paths 
hitherto untrodden ; thus leading to results unexpected as they are val- 
uable. ‘The Nebular Hypothesis is calculated to excite peculiar inter- 
est from the nature of the subject; a theme no less grand than the 
mode in which Omnipotence called into being the countless systems 
of the Universe. The truths of Astronomy are presented in their sub- 
limest form; it is their relation to the Great First Cause which we 
seek. ‘Those who fear that the truths of Sciencd@ may conflict with 
the truths of Revelation, may shrink from the views it unfolds. To 
our minds, no idea of an Infinite Being can be more sublime, than that 
of One who reigns by universal Law. By its mysterious power, plan- 
ets and suns pursue their trackless path through the abysses of infinite 
space ; its all-pervading influence guides the acorn dropping from the 
parent oak. love matter, obeying its impulse, is fashioned into the 
symmetry and beauty of worlds ; and the minutest atom on those vast 
theatres of life depends for its movements on the same unerring gui- 
dance. Well may we exclaim, with Hooker—* of Law no less can 
be asserted, than that her seat is the bosom of God, and her voice the 
harmony of the universe.” How infinitely glorious the Being, of 
whose will this law, so powerful, so all-pervading, so mysterious, is 
but the unvarying expression ! 


THE INFLUENCE OF PAPACY ON THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY G. BUCKINGHAM WILLCOX, NORWICH, CONN, 


Tne history of the Supreme Pontifls of the Roman Church is well 
worthy of the careful investigation which has, more especially within 
a few years, been directed to it. In an age of stern and ferocious bar- 
barism, when men might be supposed to be little heedful of spiritual 
authority, we observe a religious institution, boasting a Galilean fisher- 
man as its founder, gradually advancing from the control of an episco- 
pal benefice to an authority which calls the Eternal City from its ruins 
once again to dictate laws to the world. 


“* John Stuart Mill—* A System of Logic,” &c. 
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How a victory over temporal powers could have been won with spir- 
itual arms ; how the haughtiest princes could have been made to bow 
in servile homage to a spiritual sovereign, in no wise their superior in 

rsonal sanctity ; and what has been the influence of this stranye re. 

igious domination upon Christendom, are questions of as deep practi- 
cal as historical interest. A just solution of the former is indispensa- 
ble to, and will partly furnish a reply to the latter. 

We shall not meddle with the question so fiercely debated even 
among orthodox Protestants with regard to the authority and jurisdic- 
tion of the clergy in the Apostolic age. It suffices for our purpose to 
descend two or three centuries, to a period when all agree that the 
Christian world was under the jurisdiction of a limited number of me. 
tropolitan Bishops. Among these prelates, for indeed a long period 
nominally céequal in dignity, the Bishop of Rome gradually acquired 
the precedence. 

he first and most obvious explanation of this precedence occurs in 
the superior political importance of his See. But there were many 
causes, arising from the circumstances and constitution of the Churcli, 
which naturally induced a centralization of power. Not the least im- 
portant of these was the condition of the Empire. 

The strong tendency toward absolute despotism, so clearly developed 
during the decline of the Roman Empire, prepared the way for an as- 
sumption of authority by the metropolitan Bishop, which would not 
have otherwise been tolerated. We do not refer merely to the misera- 
ble rabble, who supported their bodies from day to day upon the boun- 
ty, and their minds upon the brutal amphitheatrical amusements pro- 
vided by the Emperors. From them, while their mouths were filled 
and their eyes amused, nothing but submission was to be expected. 
Habitual subjection had extinguished within them first the hope and 
then the love of freedom. The iron had entered into their souls. 

But the same principle had operated, though with less degrading 
effect, upon the distant sections of the Empire. To the awful sway of 
the Mistress of the World, the nations had bowed in submissive rev- 
erence together. Powerful monarchs became obedient vassals. Inde- 

ndent states were reduced to provinces. Mankind were taught to 
a for Rome. Her supremacy was to be undisputed and eternal. 
Thus an accustomed subservience, from century to century, prepared 
the mind for an usurpation which the free spirit of our happier age re- 
jects with disdain. The natural equality of our race, as the children 
of one Common Father, has become generally known and compre- 
hended. ‘The idea of a Universal Bishop has therefore to encounter 
a strong and reasonable abhorrence in the common sense of men. 
But, at the rise of the Papacy, the current of popular opinion had been 
made to set in precisely the opposite direction. ‘lo substitute a spir- 
itual for a political despotism was therefore but to follow the natural 
course of events. 

The operation of the principle referred to was not subverted by the 
independence which the Northern nations wrested from the declining 
Empire. They did, indeed, cease to tremble at her military power. 
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But her moral and intellectual influence she could lose only with her 
existence. It is a just and admirable remark of Mr. Hallam, that “as 
captive Greece subdued her Roman conquerer, so Rome in her turn 
cast the fetters of a moral captivity upon the fierce invaders of the 
North.” We must not forget here, that, in an ignorant and supersti- 
tious age, though men may not patiently submit to political tyranny, 
they more readily surrender themselves to a spiritual domination ; and 
a spiritual domination was all at which the Papacy for many centuries 
aimed. So it appears that the intellectual supremacy of the Empire 
was a sufficient foundation for the mildly-exerted authority of the Pon- 
tiffs. 

But another cause for the concentration of power in the Papacy arose 
from within the Church in consequence of the emergencies of her sit- 
uation. ‘The countenance and patronage of the Emperors after their 
conversion to Christianity supported and enhanced ecclesiastical au- 
thority. But the removal by Constantine of the seat of empire to By- 
zantium left the widowed Church of the Latins to maintain her su- 
premacy alone. Under the patronage of the Emperor at the eastern 
Capital, grew up a weak, dependeat, spiritless religious Establishment, 
known to our age as incomparably the most corrupt system in Christen- 
dom—the Greek Church. Depending for its very origin, no less than 
for its maintenance, upon the caprice of the Emperors, it prolonged its 
unnatural and worthless existence together with the other appendages 
of the court. But the Latin Church, fortunately for itself, was left to 
struggle almost alone with adversity and peril. Amid the fierce bar- 
barians who had overspread the delightful plains of Italy, it was forced 
to maintain itself by the ability of its Pontifls and by whatsoever of 
the pure religious element still remained amid its corruptions. Still 
farther the pitiable and increasing imbecility of the Empire plainly 
foretokened that its authority would shortly become a very precarious 
reliance. ‘Tho fall of the Empire involved a still greater danger to the 
spiritual power ; for they had been intimately and almost indissolubly 
associated, 

In this double exigency nothing but a sleepless vigilance and an in- 
defatigable energy could save the Latin Church from foundering amid 
the general wreck of the Empire. But for more effective action, a uni- 
ty of purpose and of effort was indispensable. ‘The sagacity of the 
clergy readily suggested the importance of concentrating the ecclesias- 
tical authority in one single Head. Hence arose another of the great 
leading causes which contributed to enhance the power of the Papacy. 

The tendency toward a spiritual despotism being once wrought into 
the constitution of the Church, all her subsequent development served 
but to aggrandize the Central Power. The prosperity of the ‘True 
Faith became, in a measure, identified with the prosperity of the Pa- 
pacy. The bishops, whose jealousy it might be supposed would have 
counteracted the rising importance of the Roman See, appear to have 
been, in the earlier centuries, mainly actuated by a concern for the com- 
mon safety. Subsequently they began to usurp, each within the limits 
of his own jurisdiction, privileges and immunities similar to those 
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claimed by the Pontiffs from the Church Universal. ‘They met how- 
ever with a most determined and uncompromising resistance. The 
laymen and inferior clergy readily tolerated a supreme Patriarchal au- 
thority, imposing no heavy burdens upon individual Christians and ven- 
erable for its supposed succession from the Apostles, to whom had 
been entrusted the defense of the Church against the gates of Hell. 
But they had very different views of mere provincial prelates, of whose 
personal vices they were often well aware, whose spiritual dignity was 
far less imposing, and whose exactions were more burdensome and 
more manifestly abused to the support of their own private luxuries. 
They appealed to the Pontiffs against the usurpations of the prelates. 
The Pontiffs, espousing their cause, appeared in the plausible light of 
champions of popular freedom. ‘The enthusiasm thus awakened in 
their favor constituted another of the influences which combined to en- 
hance their authority. 

In addition to these more general and comprehensive causes céop- 
erated several historical events of too particular a nature to be discussed 
here at length. ‘They were briefly such as the foundation of the tem- 
poral power of the Popes by Pepin le Gros ; the devotion shown to- 
ward the Holy See by many of the Saints in their Apostolic labors, es- 
pecially by St. Boniface in Germany; the career of Charlemagne ; 
the rejection of the authority of the German Emperors in Papal elec- 
tions ; and in an eminent degree the False Decretals of Isidore. 

‘The same circumstances to which the Papacy owed the increase of 
its authority, determined in a measure its bearing upon the interests of 
Christendom. ‘There are however some influences of a more general 
nature which demand a particular examination. 

We wish to consider the influence of the Papacy in contradistinc- 
tion from that of the Church. But so intimately are they connected, 
historically, theologically, politically, so completely have their interests 
been identified, that, in attempting to discriminate, we are in danger of 
obtaining only a partial and inadequate view of either. Much there- 
fore of what we have to say will apply as well to the Church as to the 
Papacy, which latter was frequently only the origin of the former. 

The intellectual influence of the Pontifls was indisputably favorable 
to the advancement of society. In the earlier centuries of their suc- 
cession this influence is much less manifest. ‘The reason is obvious. 
Recently deprived of the protection of the Emperors of the West ; 
exposed to imminent peril from the violence of the barbarians who filled 
the Capital, they had little leisure to attempt or encourage the peaceful 
pursuits of literature. Even at this period, however, the prominence 
given to the religious element in society, by the erection of an inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical authority, induced a general attention to theolo- 
gy, which, biassed and unenlightened as it would appear in the nine- 
teenth century, was undoubtedly superior to any other intellectual cul- 
tivation practiced when the gloom of the dark ages was settling down 
upon Europe. 

But if we look to the period when the acquisition of temporal do- 
minion and the release from dread of barbarian violence enabled the 
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Pontifls to encourage letters, we cannot in justice deny that the litera- 
wre of Europe is heavily indebted to their patronage. As we trace 
the course of history from the ninth century down to the fifteenth, a pe- 
riod during which the Papal power was steadily progressing, we ob- 
serve us steady a progress of intellectual cultivation. Inthe thirteenth 
century the Papacy was at the acme of its glory and its power. The 
thirteenth century was the brightest era in the literature of the middle 
ages previous to the revival of letters. Nor is this coincidence mere- 
ly accidental. ‘The Pontifls of that age patronized learning with the 
zeal of Mecenas and the liberality of the Medici. Innocent II] was 
incomparably the finest scholar of his age. At Paris, at Bologna, at 
Rome, he prosecuted his studies before he assumed the Apostolic chair. 
Subsequently he founded a professorship of grammar, dialectics and 
logic, in every cathedral, and conferred extraordinary privileges and 
immunities upon the University of Paris. Honorius II], Innocent LV, 
Alexander LV, Urban LV, N icholas LV, all adopted the same enlight- 
ened policy.* If we except the monasteries, literature was nowhere 
so assiduously patronized and prosecuted as in the Papal court. The 
recovery of ancient manuscripts of the classics, the cultivation of a 
Ciceronian purity and finish in composition, and the study of scholas- 
tic theology, did, it must be confessed, often abstract the Pontifls’ at- 
tention from their spiritual duties. But the world is, we believe, of 
opinion that their literature is of more advantage to the intellect than 
their patriarchal blessings could have been to the soul; and that the 
sanctity of their private lives was of that peculiar sort which could be 
exalted and refined by the study of pagan classics. 

But the mere cultivation of elegant literature by individual Pontiffs, 
conveys but a very inadequate conception of the intellectual influence 
of the Papacy. ‘Their example diffused a general love of intelligence 
throughout the various ranks of the clergy. ‘The establishment of 

rofessorships at the metropolitan cathedrals connected the pursuits of 
tilts with the services of religion. The monasteries no longer 
engrossed the entire learning of the times. Many an episcopal palace 
became a centre of intelligence, and the right reverend Fathers in God 
devoted to the refining and elevating cultivation of letters the time 
which had been occupied in mercenary intrigue and simony. 

The influence of so general a diffusion of knowledge is clearly man- 
ifest, and pleasingly distinguishes the civilization of the thirteenth from 
that of the preceding centuries. The barbarous magnificence of the 
feudal courts was softened, by the introduction of this new element, 
into something of the grace and elegance of our own age. The intel- 
ligence of the thirteenth century, encouraged by the Pontifls, would 
indeed appear puerile and finical in the nineteenth. In no department 
of learning do we recognize the love of solid and valuable acquisi- 
tions. ‘The classics were diligently pursued. But it was for the mere 
purpose of purifying and polishing style. ‘The noble memorial of 
Greek and Roman genius were abandoned by the philosophers to the 
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jurists. With the exception of Aristotle, hardly a single classical wri. 
ter appears to have been consulted as much for his thoughts as for the 
dress in which he clothed them. Theology amounted to little more 
than barren speculation and fierce discussion upon questions which 
have long since been given over to the ingenuity of children. Chem. 
istry and medicine hardly reached beyond the miserable empiricism 
of alchimy. Jurisprudence alone seems to have made any progress 
worth the mention. 

It were certainly preferable that the Pontiffs should have encouraged 
a more reasonable spirit of inquiry. We regret that they knew litle 
and cared less about those strengthening and invigorating studies which 
it was reserved for the revival of letters to introduce. We regret that 
they should have directed the mental energy, which, in its proper chan- 
nel, might have advanced society for ages, and anticipated the splendid 
era of the seventeenth century, to such frippery as is now hardly ad- 
mitted among female accomplishments. But, however idle their stud- 
ies, it was far better that men should handle the pen than the sword, 
that they should sharpen their acumen by speculation than by intrigue. 

In the political character of the Papacy the enlightened and liberal 
spirit of our age finds little to admire. But a careful consideration of 
the times will discover even here some redeeming features, not indeed 
in the system itself, but in its bearing on the civilization of Europe. 
Before the comparatively recent adoption by the European States of 
the admirable principle of the Balance of Power, the constitution of 
society furnished very little protection against a dangerous consolida- 
tion of political authority. In our age, the courtesy maintained be- 
tween even rival powers, the general abhorrence of any overt and un- 
justifiable transgression of the rights of nations would in almost any 
event be a sufficient guarantee against a Universal Despotism. But 
the barbarous spirit of the dark ages was far less scrupulous. Men 
had not learned the falsity and inhumanity of the maxim that might 
makes right. The destinies of Europe were therefore bandied about 
from sovereign to sovereign, as one master-spirit after another rose to 
the supremacy. ‘The Papal power operated (feebly and inadequately 
we confess, but still it operated) to check this evil. Commencing its 
career long before the temporal thrones of Europe were reared, con- 
tinuing from age to age while they successively rose and fell, preserv- 
ing an unvarying system, it acted (we do not say voluntarily, for its 
course is not to be defended on moral grounds) somewhat as a grand 
regulator upon the complicated and ponderous machinery of interna- 
tional policy. A single glance at the German Empire will serve for 
an illustration. It is the opinion of judicious historians that but for the 
prodigious energy and the unconquerable will of Hildebrand, the Em- 
perors would have established a despotism incomparably more galling 
and oppressive than that at which he was himself aiming. Charles V, 
nearly five centuries later, openly professed his intention of making 
the Council of ‘Trent subservient to his own elevation to the spiritual 
as well as temporal supremacy of Europe. Nor was there, after the 
battle of Pavia, any power in Christendom from the interference of 
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which he had more to apprehend than from that of Pope Clement VII. 
That there was a ruling love of despotism in the Papacy is manifest. 
Itis no less manifest that, had the Papacy existed alone, or in a more 
enlightened and liberal age, its influence must have been one of un- 
mingled evil. But amid the barbarism and tyranny by which it was 
surrounded, “a spark of freedom,” to adopt the fine expression of Gib- 
bon, “ was produced by this collision of adverse servitude.” 

The moral influence of the Papacy varied with the countries in 
which it was exerted. Beyond question the personal character of the 
Pontiffs was generally bad. In Italy, and to some extent in all the 
southern nations of Europe, this was perfectly well understood. Him 
upon whom the distant nations looked as one armed with the thunders 
and the promises of the Almighty and the commissioned agent of His 
will, they knew to be a cunning and unprincipled trickster. The in- 
fluence of the Pontiffs in the southern nations was therefore to bring 
the Church and its services into contempt. But the central and north- 
ern nations were very differently affected. ‘They knew little about the 
private vices which disgraced the chair of St. Peter and transformed 
the Vatican into a brothel. 


* Distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


The Pontiff was still to them what his sacred functions demanded 
thathe should be. They trembled before the majesty which was armed 
with the terrors of a Divine Sanction. The haughty princes and no- 
bles who boasted that “ their will was their law,” whom neither fear 


nor pity often turned from their — could yet be tamed into sub- 


mission by the threatened ban of excommunication. Beyond the lim- 
its of information therefore, with regard to their private immoralities, 
the authority of the Pope exerted a conservative influence. 

We have mentioned excommunications, a word, the very mention of 
which for centuries made the ears of men to tingle. In the Apostolic 
age this rite was resorted to, as among Protestants at present, in the 
case of incorrigible offenders, but with the utmost grief and reluctance, 
without denunciation, and without civil consequences. With this sim- 
ple and scriptural rite the Northern barbarians, upon their conversion, 
associated the terrible ceremonial with which the pagan priesthood 
were wont to denounce the anger of the Gods upon obnoxious individ- 
uals.* The Christian clergy impiously favored the delusion and man- 
ufactured from it the most formidable engine of spiritual despotism of 
either ancient or modern times. We have suggested one valuable ten- 
dency of the authority which it conferred on the Pontiffs. Its abuses 
are too manifest to require a particular consideration. 

The evil influences of the Papacy are mostly so obvious as to render 
superfluous any extended observations upon them. One or two of the 
more comprehensive may be mentioned in this connection. 

The proscription of free inquiry and the inhibition of private judg- 
ment, in matters of religion, crushed in its germ the proper develop- 
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ment of the human mind. Reducing all theological doctrines to a Pro. 
crustean criterion of its own erection, it stinted alike the intellect and 
the heart, and compelled mankind to tread the narrow round of a sel{- 
styled orthodoxy, visiting, with the most terrible denunciations of Jj. 
vine vengeance, whoever dared to question the ipse dixit of the Holy 
See. 

The institution of external forms as the criterion of religious char. 
acter was a mischief fearfully prolific of a sanctimonious hy risy, of 
which the world has hardly to the present day discovered the danger 
and the extent. The wig a | is, however, responsible for this as for 
innumerable other abuses, only as the organ of the Church. 

The debasing influence of the sale of indulgences is sufficiently ob- 
vious. But though exclusively chargeable upon those Pontiffs who 
were guilty of it, it was an evil unknown till about the revival of let- 
ters—it was then introduced in anemergency. It would be unjust to 
charge upon the Papacy, as such, a depravity peculiar to only one or 
two of its members. 

Whatsoever good influences we have ascribed to the Holy See were 
good, only relatively, and as exerted upon an ignorant, barbarous, and 
superstitious age. Without judging either institutions or individuals by 
their own contemporaries rather than by the maxims of later and more 
enlightened periods, we shall manifestly fail to read history aright. 

It is impossible for those who are favored with the light and liberty 
of the nineteenth century, and of a country like our own, to appreciate 
the emotions with which the Supreme Pontiffs were regarded amid 
the darkness and servile superstition of the middle ages. ‘The delu- 
ded layman, conscious of his own moral infirmity, and looking forward 
with trembling solicitude to the awful mysteries of eternity, might well 
revere a personage to whom the Almighty had committed the gates of 
Heaven and Hell. To him the successor of St. Peter appeared as 
the peculiar favorite of Heaven. Like the ancient prophet, while 
others waited in the vestibule without, he was admitted to the imme- 
diate presence-chamber of the Most High. His Divine mission was 
attested by sanctions as terrible as his office was exalted. The bless- 
ings of his favor and the terrors of his anger alike despised the nar- 
row limits of the present life. In the one hand he bore the keys which 
unlock the gates of the Celestial City ; with the other he wielded the 
holt of Divine vengeance, and released the Powers of Darkness to 
their dreadful work. Before such authority, the dignity of mere tem- 
poral sovereigns, the favor which could never save from the Second 
Death, the anger which could pursue its victim only to the grave, faded 
into insignificance. 

How so prodigious a power over the consciences and the souls of 
men was employed we have feebly attempted to show. ‘The catalogue 
of hideous crimes and vices which have at times disgraced the Apos- 
tolic Chair, rivals in its blackness and its vileness the annals of the 
Emperors of pagan Rome. Too often has the successor of St. Peter 
been the follower of Satan, and the Vicar of Heaventhe agent of Hell. 
Too often has the awful sanctity of a Divine Commission served some 
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hollow-hearted libertine as a lure for his victim and the keys of Para- 
dise to unlock the treasuries of superstitious princes. The care of 
the Vicegerent of God has been shared between the ministrations ‘of 
the altar and the caresses of harlots, and from the same lips have is- 
sued at once the patriarchal blessing and the reeking fumes of de- 
buuchery. Some honorable exceptions there were, and we look back 
with delight upon the mild and heavenly radiance which they cast 
upon the Egyptian darkness surrounding them; some who, like the 
sixth Adrian, passed from the silence and seclusion of a priory to 
maintain their pure but feeble influence amid the mercenary bustlers of 
the Papal court, bitterly sighing, meanwhile, for the serene devotion 
of the lonely cell. But their lives were cast on evil times. Few and 
very sorrowful were the days of their pilgrimage ; and they soon made 
way for successors of more daring ambition and less scrupulous con- 
sciences. 

It will hardly be expected that after contemplating so appalling a 
scene of iniquity as the history of the Papacy presents, we should 
draw from the whole a conclusion favorable to the civilization of Eu- 
rope. Were the personal vices of the Pontifls our only proper crite- 
rion, we should decide at once and without hesitation. But a judg- 
ment based upon so narrow a foundation must be miserably partial and 
inadequate. Many correlative considerations, altogether abstracted 
from individual virtues or vices, must be duly weighed and appreciated. 
Upon some of these we have remarked at length ; and when all are 
allowed the full weight which belongs two them, we incline, though hes- 
itatingly, yet in common with some of the wisest and best men who 
have reviewed those gloomy ages, to think favorably of the Papal in- 
fluence upon its contemporaries. 

We intend no courtesy to the Pontiffs. In truth, if true, it is but a 
sorry boast that, professing to address mankind as the commissioned 
ministers of the Most High, and to guide our wandering race by the 
pure effulgence of a light from Heaven, they should have left the 
world in doubt whether many of them were lunatics or hypocrites ; 
or at best should, in the judgment of charity, have somewhat melio- 
rated the barbarism of the most barbarous age of the Christian era. 

Dismal indeed must have been the darkness which such a torch 
could have enlightened, and it is with gratitude to the Common Father 
that amid the increasing light of a more auspicious era, we turn from 
gazing upon so dark a picture of folly and of crime. 

VOL. 52 
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THE STREAM OF BONG. 


THE STREAM OF SONG. 


Meanity, merrily glideth free, 
Murmuring down to a troubled sea, 
The glorious stream— 
The stream of Song. 


Out from its pearly bed springing bright, 
Poureth it silvery floods of light— 
A beautiful stream, 
Sublime and strong. 


Gently it wandereth mid sweet flowers, 
Catching the smiles of the joyous hours, | 
Pursuing its waves 
Of rippled light. 


Swift as a cataract down it rushes— 
Silently through mossy dells it gushes, 
Meandering on 
In wayward flight. 


Slowly and solemnly moveth now— 


Sad as a funeral dirge its flow 
Of waters unseen— 
The stream of Song. 


Quietly, mournfully glide its waves, 
Slow as a march to the land of graves ; 
And murmuring low, 
They flow along. 


Hushed are its musical tones of glee ; 
Hoarse as the voice of a troubled sea 
It hurryeth on— 
A tireless wave. 


Thus wayward, fitfully like a dream, 
Joyfully, mournfully glides the stream 
Of varying song 
Down to the grave ! 
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THE DEVIL'S PULPIT. 


* Love, Love! thou passionate in joy and woe! 
And canst thou hope for cloudless peace below— 
Here where bright things must die?” 
Mas. Hemane. 


I am nota fatalist. I would not disrobe the mind of its angel dra- 
pery, and degrade it to the level of a mere machine, yet I see many 
things in nature, many occurrences in life, which plainly speak of a 
guiding and governing hand, an immutable law, whose decrees can be 
violated only at a fearful hazard. The error of the Fatalist consists in 
this, that, by ascribing every human action to the direct will of God, 
he strips our race of that free agency which alone makes us responsi- 
ble beings, and which is an essential element of a probationary state, 
forgetting that his own free choice—whether it be good or ill—is fol- 
lowed by a train of imevitable results, and that tis choice is therefore 
the sovereign arbiter of his destiny. 

If a mariner in the Northern Ocean is driven by a furious tempest 
to the verge of the boiling Maelstrom, and, despite every exertion, is 
drawn into its circling currents, the guilt of suicide cannot be charged 
upon him ; but if he approaches the whirlpool on a calm, sunny day, 
and deliberately guides his barque into its outer circle, then the free 
agency which he has exerted, the choice which he has made, gives to 
the action a criminal character, and however much he may struggle 
against the wave which bears him onward, he is nevertheless respon- 
sible for the result, since its cause was voluntary. 

Something like this takes place in the moral world. ‘Two things 
are placed before us—virtue and vice—each of which has certain in- 
evitable consequences, and between which every man must choose. 
This choice once made, his destiny is fixed—inevitable results follow, 
and though he cannot avert them, though the hand of Fate is upon 
him, yet that fate is the consequence of his choice, and hence arises 
his responsibility. When therefore you behold a man struggling in 
the Maelstrom of iniquity, and whirled rapidly into its dark vortex, call 
it destiny, if you please, but remember that it is a chosen destiny, the 
resultant of his own conduct, and not of God's will. 

There is a dark page in the history of the past, dear reader, over 
which | would have you pause. In the life of one man have I seen 
the workings of a destiny so manifest and terrible, of a fate so merci- 
less and yet so just, that I would hold it up as a beacon light to those 
who let passion and impulse guide the helm which should answer only 
to the touch of Reason. 1 would have yousee, in the very first flash- 
ings of jealousy and revenge, a slumbering flame which the breath of 
circumstances will kindle into a furious blaze, shrouding peace, and 
joy, and honor, in its burning folds, and leaving in the heart but the 
charred and broken fragments of happiness and purity. I would have 
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you feel that uncontrolled passion is a subtle poison which causes an 
inflammation both of the mental and moral system ; a poison that acts 
upon the judgment with a fearfully destructive energy ; a poison, one 
drop of which is death. But the tragedy of a life cannot be compressed 
within the brief limits of a magazine ; the agony, the guilt of years, 
cannot be painted upon the narrow canvas of an hour, and jt is onl 
upon the last act of the drama, upon the closing scenes of a dark and 
eventful life, that | shall at present dwell. 

Nestled amid the shade of circling hills, its northern limit washed 
by the crystal waves of an inland lake, and buried in a demi-forest of 
arching trees, my native village wins even from the passing traveler, 
whose eye roves carelessly over the fleeting landscape, many an ex- 
pression of delight and surprise ; and in truth “ the village of the vale,” 
as it has been not inaptly termed, might well compare, in the wild ro- 
mance of its history, the grand and solemn beauty of its surroundin 
scenery, the quiet happiness and simplicity of its inhabitants, and the 
artless but winning loveliness of its “ daughters fair,” with any other 
which has formed the theme of the painter’s pencil or the poet's song. 
It is a flower in a rocky cave; a gem in an iron casket ; beauty set in 
grandeur. 

Leaping adown the hills that form its southeastern boundary flows a 
clear and sparkling streamlet, but not in the gay sunlight do its waves 
flash like liquid crystal, but darkly along the depths of a mountain 
gorge, where the sun rays never penetrate, and where the rocks around 
are damp and dripping with the dews of earth it wends its solitary 
way, now expanding into a broad and circular lake, then winding 
through some narrow and tortuous channel, or again leaping madly from 
the top of some high crag, and pouring its sheet of hel silver upon 
the dark rocks below. And where it shoots from its mountain prison 
into the warm sunlight, dashing adown an inclined plane of gray and 
broken rocks, its high walls suddenly pause, as if to gaze with wonder 
and admiration upon the broad and beautiful plain spread out before 
them. Underneath lies a broad platform of rock, level as the surface 
of the stormless sea, and slightly elevated above the stream that goes 
murmuring by. It is a beautiful seene—the gorge—the waterfall—the 
rock—the landscape—a strange blending of grandeur and grace, of 
beauty and sublimity, of the Gothic and Corinthian. 

It was a sunny day in June, and at the entrance of the ravine a gay 
party were engaged in laughing but earnest conversation. The prom- 
inent figures of the group were a lady and gentleman, whose mutual 
glances, as the gay jest and quick retort went round, were eloquent of 
that affection which can live but once, and lives forever. Descended 
from an Italian family, on whose ancestral scroll were blazoned the em- 
blems of nobility, Claude Leon had all the fierce pride and passionate 
earnestness of his race, and though an exile, and bie father before him, 
from his own sunny land, though his native sky and native shore had 
faded from his view when but an infant, yet he had not forgotten his 
high lineage, but exhibited in his lofty air and fiery glance the pride 
and daring of an Italian noble. He had lived in my native village but 
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a single year, and yet strange stories were whispered round of his past 
career. And surely, none could feel the influence of his fierce eye, 
and mark the quick and glowing movement of his thoughts, without 
feeling that he was a child of passion, a creature of impulse, a rud- 
derless barque upon a stormy and furious ocean. His dark, suspicious 
glance was never still. From eye to eye and face to face it passed 
with a rapid but earnest glare, as if he feared that every hand grasped 
an assassin’s dagger, and every smile masked a treacherous heart. 
His acquaintances were few in number, and even they could scarcely 
brook his imperious temper, his suspicious, and almost insulting ques- 
tions, and the sudden bursts of passion which often marred his finely 
cut, and even beautiful features. 

And this man of impulse, of unchecked and uncontrolled feeling, 
this haughty child of a haughty race, with the passionate blood of Ita- 
ly bounding through his veins, had learned, in the presence of the fair 
maiden by his side, to smother passion, to act the calm and reasonable 
man, for he loved—loved with the fierce ardor that is born of a southern 
clime, loved wildly, fiercely, and forever. And strangely enough Lou- 
ise M returned this love. His opposite in every respect, with 
no one feeling or ruling motive common to both, she had yet yielded to 
the rapid growth of an affection which was as ardent as it was unac- 
countable. Eighteen summers had showered their gifts of flowers and 
sunshine upon her head, and left her a model of graceful and innocent 
beauty. Her figure was petite, but faultless in its mould ; her hairof a 
glossy brown fell in rebellious but beautiful clusters upon the clear snow 
of her neck and bosom ; her cheeks were round and full, tinged with 
the flush of health and happiness, and gay with playful dimples, while 
her dark blue eye, swimming in a flood of liquid love, was a sure and 
unerring index of a generous heart. Alas! she could not read in her 
lover's earnest glance, the veiled flashings of a proud and revengeful 
spirit: she could not hear in the music tones that whispered to her of 
love the subdued murmurings of wild and dangerous passion. 

Let us trace back a little the thread of a wild and devious life. Let 
us bare to the sunlight the mysterious depths of a troubled heart, and 
strip from the face of guilt he crime its mask of purity. 

Midnight—silence—a dying father and a heartless son! The wan 
and wasted invalid, grateful to the Savior whose love has ransomed him 
from endless death, bas bequeathed a portion of his wealth to the 
Church. ‘The will, with its trembling signature, lies on the snowy cov- 
ering of his couch. ‘The expectant heir grasps it with eager hand, his 
flashing eye leaps from word to word, and, as he reads the legacy of 
the dying Christian, blood rushes to his heated brow, fury burns in his 
fierce heart, his passionate spirit tramples upon the solemnity of death, 
and the miscreant curses his dying father. Claude Leon, that curse 
was thine ! 

A lofty hall—a kneeling maiden and an angry brother! Pale, and 
emaciate with want, thinly clad, and scarcely able to lift her imploring 
hands, the erring sister pleads for pardon. She has dared to follow the 
impulse of her heart; she has given her hand to an inferior in rank and 
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fortune, but not in affection’s wealth, she has seen him yield slowly to 
the pressure of misery and want, and now she has come to the home of 
her brother—once, alas! it was her home '—to seek his forgiveness and 
his aid. ‘There are tears in her beautiful eyes, there is eloquence in 
her trembling words, there is a throbbing heart beneath her scanty robe. 
She pleads for her husband as none but a wife can plead, she calls upa 
thousand memories of the past, a thousand recollections of happier 
days, and, by the remembrance of these, she implores his pardon, but 
the accursed fiend hurls her from him with an oath, and as his trembling 
menials drag her from his presence, he curses the suffering and repent- 
ant sister. Claude Leon, that curse was thine ! 

Morning—a grassy lawn-—a combat! Face to face, with the w 
ons of death firmly grasped in their hands, two erring mortals wait the 
fearful signal. A chance word, the accident of a moment, has kindled 
the altar fires of passion, and it burns with a fearful glow. Blood alone 
can smother its furious blaze ; blood alone can atone for outraged honor! 
The word is given—the bullet flles—a victim falls! ‘There is a red 
stain upon the clear white of his lofty brow—there is a faint fluttering 
of the heart which must soon cease its throbbings. The dying man 
extends the hand of forgiveness to his antagonist, but the maddened 
murderer turns from it with a curse! And that curse, Claude Leon, 
was thine ! 

No more of the past. I close the dark leaves of its history, and 
turn to the final scene of a life of passion. I leave the shadows of an 
early evening to wander amid the darker shades of a moral midnight. 

Forward or upward—the ravine or the hill-top--this was the mo- 
mentous question which delayed our little party at the entrance of the 
gorge. ‘The stream was low, the rocks were dry, and many wished to 
trace the windings of the mimic river amid its lofty and overhanging 
walls, and promised, to the admiring eye, scenes of unequalled beauty 
and sublimity. ‘Their earnest entreaties and glowing descriptions con- 
quered, and soon waving robes, glossy ringlets, and graceful forms, were 
seen floating amid the stunted pines that lined the streamlet’s verge, or 
dancing over the smooth gray rocks. A half hour's walk disclosed a 
scene of magnificence and grandeur that almost beggars description. 
The party had reached “the Devil’s Pulpit.” For some distance back 
the ravine had been narrow and dark, but here it opened wide iis braw- 
ny arms of rock, forming an immense circular area—a hollow cylinder 
sunk deep in the earth. Here too the warm gushing sunlight fell in 
upon the scene, upon the streamlet expanded into a lake, upon the 
shrubs and flowers that decked its verge, upon the huge masses of rock 
that lay piled up in wild confusion. ‘The stream entered this vast nat- 
ural apartment at its eastern extremity, emerging from a narrow open- 
ing arched with trees, and about midway between the base and summit 
of the gorge, and poured itself ina clear, unbroken sheet upon the rocks 
below. A resemblance which the reader will easily detect, had given 
to this opening the name of “ The Devil’s Pulpit,” and by degrees the 
appellation had been extended to the whole adjacent scene. 

An exclamation of delight and surprise burst from every lip, save one, 
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as this scene of beautiful sublimity opened upon the vision of the youth- 
ful party, just emerging from the narrowest portion of the gorge, and 
feeling, for the first time since they entered the ravine, the warm glow 
of the sunlight. From every lip save one, for the demon of jealousy 
had found a home and an altar in Claude Leon’s heart, and the sacri- 
ficial fire of bitter hatred and intended revenge was already kindled. 
Louise M , with the warmth and earnestness of innocence and 
purity, was conversing with a gentleman of the party, whose expres- 
sive tones and interested air told unequivocally of earnest admiration, 
if of no stronger and holier emotion. It was enough—enough for a 
heart so frequently whelmed in the surges of passion ; enough for a 
nature inflammable as the contents of an ignited bomb ; enough for one 
in whose veins coursed the fiery blood of Italy, whose hand was famil- 
iar with the dagger, as was his soul with the impulses that prompt its 
use. Claude Leon was once more himself. The volcano of passion, 
which had slept for a time, was preparing once more to pour out its hot 
and hissing lava-flood. ‘The unconscious authors of this fearful change 
were still conversing gayly with each other, but the eye, the sleepless 
burning eye of jealousy was on them. It marked every look and ac- 
tion, and treasured up every cheerful smile, every glance of joy and 
pleasure, for a fierce heart to brood upon in its moments of solitude and 
silence. It watched them as they lingered over the flowret, as they 
threw pebbles into the silvery stream, as they sat upon the moss-clad 
rock, or joined in the cheerful conversation of their companions, and 
in its dark and lustrous depths lay coiled the serpent—-Crime ! 

Near the entrance of the circular amphitheatre which I have de- 
scribed above, was a fissure in the rock, leading by a gradual ascent to 
the summit of the walls which barred the ravine. Up this rude path- 
way the party moved, and soon appeared upon the top of the rocky 
bulwark, gazing down into the abyss which they had just quitted. The 
scene was indescribably beautiful. Below, the dark ravine, with the 
flashing streamlet that shone in its depths like a tiny silver thread ; 
above, the clear, blue sky, with here and there a filmy cloud that slept 
upon its breast like a swan upon the surface of a lake ; and all around, 
the summer landscape, with its fields, and groves, and snowy cottages. 
What wonder that all gazed with enthusiastic delight, that they felt 
richly repaid for the toil and fatigue by which alone they had obtained 
so commanding a prospect 

Louise M was not a coquette. She would have spurned the 
temptation to trifle with a lover’s feelings ; she would have shuddered 
at the thought of proving faithless to her plighted word; and yet when 
she saw jealousy in the tones of her lover's voice, in the strange, re- 

roachful glance of his eye, when she saw that he distrusted Aer, that 
he was angry when she smiled on others, displeased when she stood 
by another's side, she determined to punish his unjust suspicions, and 
laughed merrily within herself at the thought. Oh! it was a danger- 
ous thought,—dangerous for her and all her sex,—for love is not to be 
trifled with ; the purest and holiest emotions of the heart are not to be 
trifled with; the affection that absorbs within itself all else of earth, 
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that makes or mars a life, is not to be trifled with ; and she who, from 
any motive, pride, pastime, or sportive revenge, it matters not which— 
she, I say, who trifles with the devotion that guards her with a Jealous 
eye, with the love that collects and centres in her the beauty of the 
universe, has dared a dangerous deed—a deed that will wring her lov- 
er’s heart, and may rend her own. 

To this fearful destiny Louise M—— had thoughtlessly exposed her- 
self. While the remainder of the party were still viewing the scenery 
around, she strolled carelessly along the brink of the ravine, conversing 
gayly with the gentleman whose ardent glances had at first aroused in 
the Italian’s breast the slumbering fiend of passion. The laughing 

ir went joyously forward, parting the thick foliage which lined the 
ies of the precipice, or now and then lingering in its shade. Claude 
Leon (allowed —anlacinnsly yet unerringly, as the bloodhound tracks 
his victim—followed with compressed lip and unsettled eye, the blue 
veins in his forehead swollen with suppressed anger, and listening with 
heaving breast to the words of the unsuspecting wanderers. ‘Their 
conversation was of love, and thus another brand was added to the 
flame that raged in his heart. He followed still, his agony, his hatred 
becoming more intense each moment, his disordered mind torturing 
each look, and smile, and pleasant word, into a confirmation of his 
fears. He saw a flower fall from Louise’s hand,—a half-blown rose,— 
and as her companion restored it to its fair owner, he saw him kiss the 
hand extended to receive it, but he did not see the flush of offended 
modesty which crimsoned the cheek of his betrothed. Nv, no! he 
was blind—blind to all but the passionate promptings of his fierce na- 
ture, blind to all but the whispers of the demon within him; and, as 
he stealthily drew a tiny pistol from his breast, he could scarcely mas- 
ter the temptation which bade him instantly use it. At last fate had 
found him out—destiny was at his heels ! 

Onward still the lady and her companion moved, until, emerging 
from the thick shrubbery through which they had passed, they stood 
in an open space—a kind of forest alcove—overlooking the gulf be- 
low, and the infuriated lover, the madman followed. Concealed amid 
the thick foliage, he watched the unconscious pair before him, his 
fierce heart moved to a deed of terrible revenge. Louise M—— and 
her cavalier stood upon the verge of the precipice, conversing still 
in a low but sportive tone. ‘The subject of their conversation was the 
flower, the rosebud of which I have spoken, and which now bloomed 
in the lady’s clustering tresses. ‘The gentleman was sportively plead- 
ing for its possession, but Claude Leon had plucked the flower, and 
she would not give it to another. A gayer, but still more earnest peti- 
tion followed, and was merrily refused, and then the gentleman, with 
a mischievous smile, and a courteous allusion to the cavaliers of a 
chivalric age, knelt gracefully before the maiden, to ask once more for 
the blushing flower. Claude Leon saw no more. He knew not the 
true meaning of the scene which had just been enacted ; he heard not 
the words which marked its character ; he saw nothing, heard nothing 
but a confirmation of all his jealous doubts—proof, damning proof, of 
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his mistress’ falsity. With an awful curse, and extended weapon, he 
sprang from his covert. “ ‘To Hell, miscreant'” he thundered, as he 
aimed his pistol at the breast of the kneeling man. One moment more, 
and the maddened lover would have fired, but a scene of horror stayed 
his murderous hand. His sudden appearance, his appalling curse, his 
extended weapon, his look of wild and almost maniac rage, had proved 
too much for Louise. Her eyelids closed—her cheek grew pale—she 
staggered—fainted—fell! Down, down upon the cragged rocks—a 
corpse, a marred and mangled corpse, she fell ! . 

She sleeps on “ Mount Repose.” In a secluded glen of that silent, 
but beautiful cemetery, she rests in peace, and the village maidens, as 
they stand beside her grave in the hush of eventide, tell, with tearful 
eyes and saddened hearts, the story of her death. 

Claude Leon is a maniac—a raving, desperate maniac—without a 
single gleam of reason to dissipate the darkness of a mind whose sun 
has set forever. From morning to night, and night to morning, he 
raves of her who perished a victim to his violent and unrestrained pas- 
sions, cursing alike the world in which he lives, and the God who 
made him. 

Reader, such was his terrible destiny, but, mark you, it was a chosen 
destiny. He lived and acted under the laws of Jehovah, a responsi- 
ble being ; and though in the last tragic scene of his life, in the singu- 
lar manner by which his own unbridled passions were made the in- 
struments of his punishment, there is much that looks like a destiny 
emanating directly from Heaven, yet we must also recollect that this 
result can be easily accounted for by the natural succession of cause 
and effect, and that to impute incidents of this character to the direct 
interposition of Jehovah, overruling human choice, is to destroy the 
very foundations of the Christian religion, to leave us in this dark 
world without a single hope, and stretch before us a futurity horrible 
with doubt and gloom. 


OLD LETTERS. 


Sweet memory, wafted by thy gentle gale, 

Oft up the stream of time I turn to sail, 

To view the fairy haunts of long-lost hours, 

Blest with far greener shades, far fresher flowers.—Rocenrs. 


I orren find myself striving to while away a lonely hour by busy- 
ing myself with a carefully preserved bundle of letters. Thus, while 
in a contemplative mood, I experience a sort of melancholy pleasure 
in the revival of old scenes and reminiscences. Surrounded by these 
quiet remembrancers, | seem to take a firmer hold upon the Past, and 
moving over it as it were a magician’s wand, lo! there start from out 
of it shapes and forms, freshly colored with all the lights and shades 
of memory. 
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It has always been a fancy of mine, carefully to preserve and cher- 
ish all the various links of correspondence that bound me to many 
friends, and now they serve frequently to” gladden a weary hour,*by 
calling up around me a multitude of familiar scenes and faces, that 
once formed the oases in the desert | was traveling. 

They are a strange motley, those old letters. Some bear a modern 
postmark, while others have been by me for years. Some are of cu- 
rious garb, ungainly in form, crude and fanciful in composition ; oth- 
ers of quaint device both within and without, the characters of the 
pen generally giving sure evidence of the mind that controlled it. 
Here and there, too, quietly stowed away among its rougher neigh- 
bors, you may catch a glimpse of one whose delicate form betrays its 
womanly authorship. Yet strange and fanciful as is their appearance, 
still do they possess the power of flooding the soul with a tide of 
sweet remembrances. From out that pile of broken, disconnected 
matter, you may select many a thought that shall arrest you with its 
force, or charm you with its beauty. ‘There, garnered up within its 
curious covering, you may detect the breathings of warm, true-hearted 
friendship. ‘There, hear as it were the faint echoings of many a joy- 
ous shout and merry laugh. ‘There, see the strength and manliness of 
maturity, stretching out its arm to guide and protect the waywardness 
of youth. And then, too, you shall hear the voice of youth itself, 
when advancing pioneer-like into what seemed to it a wilderness of 
thought, it sang and shouted for joy. 

I have said that the pleasure | take in reviewing my old letters was 
of a melancholy nature ; for linking as they do so closely the Present 
with the Past, they bring into clearer view those points in our jour- 
ney where one and another have fallen from our side. ‘This life of 
ours bears no stronger characteristic than that of change. The good- 
ly company in which we began to think, feel, and act, could hardly 
have battled along with us through many years, and these very letters 
are tokens of separation. ‘Truthfully, indeed, do they mark joys, 
hopes, and disappointments, that have passed away, and, but for these, 
into forgetfulness. 

We cannot but feel, in this review, that with every step we are ad- 
vancing towards an unknown ending ; that care and sorrow are ripen- 
ing with our years; that our existence here most frequently opens 
amid sunshine, matures and closes amid clouds. So when in quiet 
meditation we ramble away amid the scenes of earlier years, the me- 
mentoes of them tinge with a kind of melancholy the pleasant reverie 
they excite. 

Notwithstanding, reader, there is in this very pleasure so much of 
honest soberness that I do not think you would exchange its calm, 
subdued happiness for the thrill of successful ambition, or the wildest 
flow of monetary excitement. For although your recollection of 


former times may be rendered sorrowful by misfortune and disappoint- 
ment, still you should remember 


“ Time's sombrous touches soon correct the piece, 
Mellow each tint, and bid each discord cease ; 
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A softer tone of light pervades the whole, 
And steals a pensive languor o'er the soul.” 


And now, since | have given thee an inkling of my manner of thought, 
give me leave, reader, to introduce to you certain characters met with 
in my own short experience of life. Not so much in the expectation 
of affording you any great entertainment, as in the hope that I may re- 
pay you for the trouble of your attention, by haply touching the key to 
some pleasant recollection of your earlier days, when 

* Life was luxury, and friendship truth.” 


Pardon me, if in obeying a careless impulse of mind, I shall allow 
the sober and the gay to mingle together in my groupings, that per- 
chance the mixture of light and shade, as in a natural landscape, may 
be more pleasing to thine eye. The first fragment I shall select for 
your consideration is one from a long series, whose commencement 
dates many years back, and never do | look upon any part of it with- 
out most devoutly thanking God for implanting in man’s breast the 
principle of friendship. 

Reader, did you ever attempt coolly and deliberately to estimate the 
value of a friend’ If so, perhaps you regulated your estimation by 
interest ; then, you and I will never agree. Again, it may be, being 
naturally of a loving and true heart, and yet withal so sensitive, that 
the continual change and separation incident upon life has caused you 
to dread the formation of unnecessary ties, so soon fated to be broken. 
Hence we also differ, simply because in thy miserable foresight thou 
art bounded by this short life only, forgetful of that which hes be- 
yond—the hereafter of existence. 

There have been cases, and those not unfrequent, when the soul 
was first awakened to a sense of eternal matters by the rude severing 
of some earthly tie. Such have looked upon this world as but the 
stage, whereon, led by a mysterious necessity, we performed the first 
few acts in the great play of life ; and with trusting hearts they be- 
lieved that in linking themselves to the good and beautiful around 
them, it was no transient and fleeting affection, but one that separa- 
tion and affliction, nay, even death itself, could but purify. Neither 
can I believe that in the loss of friends we suffer amy interruption in 
our communion with them ; for I have always held it a delightful theo- 
ry, viz. that in parting with a friend there remains with us certain of 
his noble qualities and feelings, to battle with the evil of our own na- 
tures. How truly was it said— 


“ Oft may the spirits of the dead descend 
To watch the silent slumbers of a friend ; 
To hover round his evening walk unseen, 
And hold sweet converse on the dusky green ; 
To hail the spot where once their friendship grew, 
And heaven and nature opened to their view.” 


Thus it becomes a happy allusion, by which we may call around us 
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from the spirit-land forms of the departed, reflecting upon the Present 
the rainbow tints of the Past. 

Well then, reader, need I tell you that this letter, which, as chance 
would have it, | have selected from its fellows, is one out of many to- 
kens of an union that was as the bird-carol to the Morning of Lite, 
‘Together with its author, I began to open my wondering eyes upon 
the busy, stirring world seen around me, and feeling, even so early, 
the necessity of friendship, turned instinctively to him. Hand in hand 
we journeyed on through what some have termed a vale of tears, but 
what was to us a happy valley, blooming with flowers, and lighted by 
bright, joyous sunshine. As we grew older, and our mental and phys- 
ical natures began to assume character, all could trace a wonderful 
likeness between them. Our studies were alike, our finer tastes and 
perceptions seemed to run in the same channel—what appeared beau- 
tiful to the one was equally so to the other. We felt alike—our hearts 
beat with the same pulsation. Strange to say, Time never changed 
the color of our communion. We parted, it is true, when the necessi- 
ties of life were upon us, but it only served to heighten the joys of 
meeting. During these periods we corresponded regularly ; and what 
letters! Not, like so many we receive in an every-day life, replete 
with cold formalities, but full of the outpourings of the soul, so warm, 
so truthful, that as you read the image of the writer seemed by your 
very side. 

If he ssed any quality more prominent than another, it certain- 
ly was that of fidelity in friendships. He was no changeling; the 
oul breath of envy, slander, and hatred, could leave no stain upon the 
mirror of his affection. He loved when others would have changed to 
enemies. Neither was he exacting in his friendships ; self-sacrifice 
was his idol ; it was the touchstone by which he tried his hopes, his 
expectations, his passions. Never, in the long course of our acquaint- 
ance, did | know him to utter a selfish thought, or act upon a selfish 
purpose. ‘To the noble nature of his mind all that knew him could 
bear witness. At once strong, accurate, and imaginative, there seemed 
blended in him the same contempt for the false in the moral as in the 
intellectual kingdom. ‘The workings of such a heart and such a mind 
were plainly discernable, even in so small a matter as a letter. His 
thorough education had given him a cultivated style, the medium now 
for the full, rich gush of feeling, and again for earnest reflection and 
maturity of thought. 

He had early chosen a path in life that led him into close contact 
with mankind, and afforded ample opportunity for learning the myste- 
ries and meannesses of man’s nature. Every thing around him was 
practical, and still, communing with the absent, he threw around the 
dull, dry accidents of every-day life the charms of a glowing fancy. 
Thus, common and vulgar matters, when touched by his pen, seemed 
shining through a more transparent medium; and ever and anon he 
would seem to rise above the cares and sorrows that constitute the 


—. of life, and joking with misfortune, woo smiles from bitter 
ppointment. 
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The link of our union is broken. His noble and manly nature 
seemed early to have ripened into maturity ; and then, as if its Crea- 
tor had determined there should be no pause in its progress, it changed 
from an earthly to a heavenly. An untoward accident laid low the 
form that, to use the figurative expression of another, “ bore under 
the beautiful proportions of the date-tree the strength of the oak.” 
There was no long and drooping sickness; his last letter breathed 
forth the full vigor of mental and physical health, and yet it closed the 
series. ‘The river of life broke suddenly and silently into the dark, 
shoreless ocean beyond. 

An orphan from earliest childhood, he had stood and battled with 
the world almost alone ; and now, when the shadows of approaching 
night hovered around him, his rest was broken by no sound of wo- 
manly anguish. As | stood by his bedside, in his last moments, I 
coll unt but feel that this world had lost something—that one was 
passing from its battle-ground who would have played a hero's part 
in the strife ; for even then, when standing upon the portals of another 
world, you could see plainly enough the wreck of the noble spirit that 
was in him. Although conscious to the last, still it was plainly dis- 
cernible, by the occasional lighting up of his dark eye, that, soldier- 
like, he was loth to leave the field of action before he had won laurels 
from the conflict. And ever and anon you would know that high 
hopes and lofty purposes, all unfulfilled, were yet lingering with him 
awhile before passing into a rayless night. So they passed, 


* Like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dreams.” 


Then all was quiet. A noble spirit had fled its common and earthly 
tabernacle. The eagle was again free. 

It had always been his desire, that were it possible, he might be 
buried among the mountains that surrounded the valley where he 
lived. The very spot he had chosen. It was a rocky ravine, between 
two high and wild hills, about which, on every side, Nature had set 
the impress of sublime desolation. ‘The hour, too, he had selected, 
and with a curious design—it was at midnight. In exact accordance 
with his wishes, we bore “the early dead” slowly and silently to his 
last resting-place. Never shall I forget that strange funeral at mid- 
night. The flashing torches threw a lurid glare upon the wild rocks 
and sombre forest-trees about us, and in the red light the small band 
of mourners, with the bier in their midst, seemed like stranger beings 
of another world. The universal and profound repose around us was 
unbroken save by the fall of our own footsteps. Solemnly and mourn- 
fully we laid him in his grave. 


“ The last deep prayer was said,” 
and we left him—the sleeper to his dreams. Rest thee, Jamie, in that 


lonely and desolate place, where perchance weird spirits shal] come at 
eventide to mourn thee, 


“ The young, the brave, the beautiful,” 
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and the creatures of the moonlight may, perhaps, weave fairy garlands 
to strew upon thy grave. Perchance we may meet again, Jamie, 
where friendship is a better and holier matter, since it exists where 
separation is unknown. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FLY-FISHING. 


Gentie Readers, a sudden jerk on our elbow stayed our arm, and 
broke the elastic and even bend of our rod, as it was causing the ling 
to graze the waters in the full, broad, magnificent sweep of the First 
Cast. Angrily we turned, and met the big, melting eyes of fixed 
heseechingly on our’s, backed by the threatening peepers of the print- 
er’s devil, both entreating us to desist ere we threw completely across 
the stream, dropped a fly into the even surface of the Table, stirred up 
the sluggish depths of the type and in successive wavy circlets sent 
them rippling into “ pie.” As Jove turned from the weeping eyes of 
his daughter, and was merciful, so did we stay our arm, and the throw 
was checked. But even then, the line floating, mid-air, in long grace- 
ful waves, threatened of its own accord to drop plump into the second’s 
private dominions and throw their lord and master into utter despair. 
Not only then did we stay our arm, but a sudden backward motion freed 
the line of its dangerous folds and left it straight and stiff and just fitted 
to the breadth of the stream. 

That you may understand us, reader, a Cast is a throw of the line ; 
we have used it metaphorically for a flight of the goose-quill. Our 
first “ Cast,” then, was too long and too diffuse, therefore did we 
shorten it by many a line and then remove every episode and all those 
delicious little tit-bits with which we had hoped to tickle your palate, 
and left it what you saw, a prim, stiff, straight forward article, thinned 
out and trimmed exactly to the filling up of four and a half pages. 
Now the beauty of a “ Cast” is not to reach the trout pool by the 
shortest throw possible, a straight line, but with skillful and delicate 
hand, make it sweep broadly through the air, weave itself into airy 
wreathes and folds, Leserastndilion and quivering for a moment in the 
atmosphere and then fall noiselessly and without a ripple upon the water. 
And so, reader, would our first Cast, not by a straight, uninteresting road, 
but with many a pleasant winding, and with the culling of many a sweet 
flower by the way side, have dropped you quietly and noiselessly at Pi- 
zeko—but that sudden jerk ! where did it leave us? Oh! at Pleasant, 
among charcoal sketches, gazing earnestly at the penciled outlines of 
that thirty pounder, and longing to be the happy conqueror of one a leetle 
bigger. hey have jerked our arm ; we'll finish the Cast with another 
half jerk of the line. We left you longing to throw the first fly, and 
the means are at hand. From the gallery there stretches out before 
you the wide surface of Pleasant ; turning on your heel the compact 
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milk, crammed as it were our last meal within the borders of eiviliza- 
tion, We were on our way to that place of hungry anticipation, Pizeko. 
The road was monotonous and dreary enough of itself, but at that time 
still further assisted in its efforts to be agreeable by the presence of a 
drizzling, dismal rain. A deep, sluggish lake lay for four miles along 
the road. As we looked down upon it, some seventy feet below the 
path, the trees seemed sinking with decay into its bosom and filling it 
up with their very rottenness, af uniting to create a sluggish, dismal 
state of feeling, only interrupted by the sudden jolts, and jars of the 
old Drosky, whose sole spring consisted of the long swinging board 
connecting the axles. 

The northern extremity of Pizeko was, however, soon in sight, and 
while trotting along its margin, our first gathered impressions were 
those of the dreary-magnificent. Infact every thing was dismal, and 
the ideas of that quality reached the acme of their perfection in our 
minds, when Pat pointed out our resting place—that goal, to reach 
which we had passed through so many beautiful scenes, the least in- 
viting spot that our eyes had rested on throughout the whole route. It 
was a mere clearing, separated from the waters of the lake by a meagre 
fringing of woods and, by an immense swamp, from dry land. The 
first view fell vaguely on a wide field of charred stumps, some still 
reeking, then our vision became more distinct than before and our eyes 
rested upon something among the remnants of the old trees, which 
gradually assumed the appearance of a house, and in reality was one, 
and a most excellent one for the country. In we rushed ; we soon made 
ourselves perfectly at home at the request of our host, old Rood, as we 
shook hands with him—asked for his wife—found she was not at home, 
but agreed that a certain young lady performed hostess-duty to perfec- 
tion. Supper over—Charlie turned in, wearied with our long ride and 
the dismal rain, which, together with the cinder still remaining in his 
eye, had caused symptoms of fever—an hour more, quite sick—bad 
predicament, no doctor within forty miles—took sudden responsibilities, 
ordered hot tea and scalding water—tea ready and hot water brought to 
the door ina milk pail by a pretty damsel—rolled up our sleeves, scald- 
ed patient’s legs from ancle to knees—rubbed with rough towel till skin 
began to peel—poured down a pint of hot tea—too weak to resist — 
lifted him into bed—piled on blankets, comfortables, quilts and carpet 
bags—looked on complacently, while the tremendous heaving of the 
pile proved that he was steaming up to the requirements of the pre- 
scribed order—heavings ceased, threw ourselves full length upon the 
heap to ascertain if patient was still breathing—found him still alive 


419 
and hill-girded circlet of Round Lake meets your eye, as calm and 
placid as its twin sister, for through a deep channel they sweetly min- 
gle their waters. Oars-men are waiting to be hired and their boats, 
all ready for the sport, are resting impatiently on the water’s-edge ; 4 
every thing bids you throw a line and try your chance for a thirty-one 
pounder. The lateness of the season denied us the pleasure of so m 
doing and bade us hasten on still further; and a short time afterwards, 
loaded with venison steak, delicious brown bread and butter and rich 
q 
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and breathing as gently and as sweetly as a new born babe—surveyed 
our handiwork a for a moment—saw our success was complete, 
and calmly wrote M. D. after our name on the carpet bag. I know not 
how it was, but my title among the good people of Pizeko ever after 
was Doctor. 


CAST SECOND. 


Morning was beaming brightly through the windows, when I leaped 
from my bed and found Charlie still feverish, but in an hopeful state of 
convalescence. As nothing could be more grateful to the palate of a 
sick man than the delicate flavor of a trout fresh from the water, after 

rescribing for him a few simple remedies and for myself a hearty 
oaiiee. hooks, lines, rods and all manner of tackle were soon in ac- 
tive preparation for the first trial on the broad waters of Pizeko. Old 
Rood busied himself in catching minnows, his sons in digging bait, and 
his fair niece in untangling some Gordian knots, beautifully interspersed 
with tiny barbed fish-hooks. Leaving Charlie under her care, with 
positive injunctions not to quit his bed and the additional inducements 
of a promised fat trout and a glass of hot whiskey toddy in the eve- 
ning, | took the path that led to the water's edge. Selecting one from 
the skiffls on the shore and launching it, | stepped in with rods and 
lines, and soon made all ready for the sport. Leaving the rod in its 
case and taking a line three hundred feet in length, I laid it over the 
fork of a slender birchen twig, planted upright in the stern of the boat, 
and allowed it to droop to the surface of the water. One vigorous pull 
sent the boat rapidly from the shore and the line spinning its length 
swiftly from the oa It was a tempting line, with its vast length ta- 
pering from the strong thick cord to the thrice twisted, from the 
thrice to the twice twisted, and from that to a long fine extremity of 
single gut, terminated by six beautiful little hooks, whereon was tied a 
captivating young suckeress of seven inches, with the last hook cun- 
ningly concealed under the tail fin. Further up the line there skipped 
along a still more tempting object—a fly that had awakened the sullen 
plunge of the salmon from the deep black pool of the lynns, or caused 
the big trout to rise in splashing leaps from the glassy surface of the 
lochs of Scotland. Still higher up the line spun a little hook-circled 
minnon, fashioned from mother of pearl, by the hand of some fair ar- 
tist of old Carlisle, to lure its denizens from the deep eddies of the 
Eden—placed there merely that thence there might be the boast that 
the same noble and beautiful trout had fallen victims to the same bait 
in such widely different and so far separated waters. With such a 
line and such a bait what could not have been done! but the old lake- 
god did not smile on our efforts. Doubtless the grim old fellow dis- 

ked our intrusion upon his watery dominions, and was looking as- 


kance at the impudence of an unlicensed stranger. For with a strong 
and steady pull we sweated for three miles up the long lake. Now we 
shot boldly out on to its broad bosom, now followed the windings of the 
shore, making our flies and minnows skim temptingly along the edges 
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of their chosen feeding grounds, and again we would sweep into every 
little bay and cunningly flirt our bait among the tall reeds and broad 
topped lilly-pads that skirted the mouth of some cool brooklet. Hope, 
aye, even fisherman's hope, was leaving us, the dreariness of the scene 
and long days of travel were telling upon us, drowsily our eyes rested 
upon the waters, from the mist on the mountains and the light vapor 
floating on the lake, dream-shadows began to flit before us, and, with 
their wildly thrown arms, beckoned us on to the land of Nod. The 
oars dropped from our hands and the bout was gliding noiselessly along, 
when lo! a jerk on the line startled us from our half slumber, we 
leaped from our seat, grasped it frantically, and at the next moment were 
pulling in hand over hand—a moment was enough, no captive graced 
our hook—but while we slept, naturally our line had sunk and grappled 
with the roots at the bottom—once free, we again bent on our oars, and, 
with a little spite added to our strength, made the light skiff shoot rapid- 
ly towards a bold headland, that promised a sunken reef and the last 
chance for a big trout. We were soon above the reef and past it. 
Our line was in turn rippling the smooth surface over it, when away 
two hundred feet astern, the surface was broken; a leap, clear from 
the splashed water, a quivering in the air, a nose-down plunge, and 
our line was tight asa fiddle string. We knew him well, no huge 
silver-sided lake trout, but the golden speckled “ burnie,”—another 
leap, another plunge, and the stricken one has darted madly stern- 
wards. ‘“ Back water, Doctor ! back for your life !” whispered we, al- 
most breathless, in our ear; and the Doctor backed bravely, but quicker 
than the Doctor, aye, quicker than light, darted the captive away to the 
deep, clear water of the reef; to no purpose does the Doctor exhaust 
his strength in backing, the line spins rapidly from the reel—six times 
more ! it will part, and lines, minnows, hooks, flies, fish, and all, will be 
gone to the d—l. But what mad freak takes him now? the line 
slackens—gone '—we drop the oars, leap from the thwart, grasp the 
line. “ Pull, Doctor, pull for your life, he is on yet, and making, like 
a maddened thing, for the boat ;” hand over hand comes the line across 
the stern-board, a yard-coil falls into the bottom at every change, hand 
passes over hand still more briskly ; our teeth grit, our body streams, 
like an alderman’s, from every pore, every nerve is strained, and our eyes 
almost starting from their sockets are fixed on the place where the line 
breaks the water away behind us ; but heavens! here he is, panting 
and blowing with his big mouth half out of water, right under the stern, 
looking us coolly in the eyes, while sixty yards of slack line trail be- 
hind him. He sees my earnest look ; he sweeps his big tail almost in 
my face as | peer over the boat, and with a lazy wallop dives bottom- 
wards; the sharp hook sinks deeper into his jaw, touches him to the 
quick, and makes him again dart madly away. Heavens! what a tan- 
gle, the whole loose line has run out and he is gone! strong and sud- 
den jerk after jerk wrenches our arm; stronger and more fiercely they 
succeed, not an inch of line can we give him, he must go!—not yet! 
strong and trusty tackle tell upon his waning strength and the monster's 
nerved and vigorous tugs turn to the quick and frantic efforts of despair. 
VOL. XII 
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Madly he leaps again and again in quick successive springs from the 
water, our hand bends and gives to his every spring, and the monster 
thumps the water in his agony ; his strength is gone, his eflurts ended, 
and we draw him gently towards us ; as he comes nearer and nearer, 
to our excited vision at one moment he appears a mere minnow, at 
another, a monster. And now once again he is beneath us, almost 
within our grasp ; gradually we tighten the line with our left, our ri 
arm steals over the side of the unsteady skiff until it rests beneath 
him—our fingers meet his belly and gently tickle their way along, as 
he lies panting and gazing in our eyes—the death grasp is closing slow. 
ly around his gills—the monster is our own. No! he was but gather- 
ing strength ; a sweep of his broad tail and he is away again ; the line 
whistles through our fingers——let him have it, aye, to the full, or he'll 
carry every thing by the board ; all is in a tangle, our big fly-hook is 
fast in the boat’s side, our minnow has got among his live brethren in 
the bait bucket, our line is in ten thousand knots, and the ten feet of 
single gut must play the game or loose it. And right well does the 
fine strand do its work ; not bigger than a pin shank its hold is so slight 
the monster seems plunging and splashing as if bound by some invisi- 
ble power to one spot. Surely must the little thread have given way had 
we not with watchful eye anticipated every motion and yielded to every 
plunge. It was but his death struggle ; one frantic and fruitless plunge, 
and he is helplessly our own—again he is lying languidly within our 
reach—our eye is fixed on his, watching every token of another effort, 
for we have seen the feeble hook-hold, by which alone he may be ours, 
and we dread the monster even in his death-gasp—our fingers are again 
creeping along his soft silky belly, and now our thumb, full an inch in 
his mouth, meets the firm pressure of the finger without—we have 
him, and doubly fast, for with a last effort his teeth have sunk to our 
very bone—every thing for his sake !—in a moment he is raised high 
over the gunwale, and in the next he is thumping his last death-flop 
against the boat's bottom. 

With feelings half of triumph, half of pity, we surveyed his golden, 
mottled side, while, with varying hues, it quivered and stiffened in 
death. Of triumph, that the noblest prey that ever graced our rod 
had yielded after a long and exciting contest: of pity, or something 
nobler, such as that to which every sportsman does silent homage, 
when the excitement of the moment is over, and the noble game lies at 
his feet bleeding and helpless. 

But other thoughts soon called us to action, and again, after a broad 
sweep, our line was rippling the clear water above the reef. The 
same leap—and the king of the waters was hovering in the air, aye, 
almost twice the length of his subject in the boat ; the same plunge— 
and again is our line tightened. It was but for a moment, the bait 
was soon in our hands with its half and the last hook, gone at the 
first snap of the monster. Again and again we made the same 
broad sweep, and again and again our line skimmed temptingly above 
him. But it was all to no purpose, and we rowed sorrowfully up the 
lake, and a second time rested upon our oars. Where wert thou, Old 
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Kit! as full length on our back we held him at arm's length between 
us and heaven and gazed upon his beauty? Noble old Egotist' hadst 
thou dropped the pen for a moment, wandered away in spiriteto the 
wilds of Pizeko, and hadst thou gazed in rapturous envy, as we played 
him and lifted him over the gunwale, as you tell us, aye, and persuade 
us, too, that the hand of every fisherman in the wide world was stayed 
at its work, that the spirits of the living and the dead hovered in rap- 
ture over thee as thou leapt from rock to rock in fierce contest with 
one of the noblest denizens of thy native waters’? We know not how 
that may have been, but we longed for some one to share our joy, and 
we pictured to ourselves the glad countenances of the companions of 
our old fishing days, clustering around the boat-sides, grinning in sym- 
pathy. As we thought he was taken to be seen by ourselves only, 
and then to be devoured, we felt in our loneliness that we could al- 
most wish him again alive, and again free to range the waters of his 
own beautiful lake. Pity was a second time stealing over us. But 
between you and us, gentle, compassionate readers, those feelings 
were only toward the dead, and had nought to do with the living ; all 
we had in the world would we have freely given to have graced our 
basket and our fame with the monster that had just leaped from the 
water. Lut we bide our time. 

Our oars were resumed and a long pull brought us among the lily- 
pads at the head of the lake. There, from an open spot in their midst, 
we soon graced our basket with a couple of dozen smaller sized beau- 
ties, and rowed for the shore. An old fisherman had been silently 
watching us, and bade us a hearty welcome. Our captive was shown 
to him, and the old man’s eye glistened as he gave us the real fisher- 
man’s grip, and told us he had not for years seen such another. We 
were soon in his house, seated at the table, with his buxom wife 
and himself, enjoying a hearty “ bite and sup,” and complimenting the 
good dame on sundry things, that win the kindness of old people. 
‘The old man and we were soon sitting on a log at the water's edge, 
preparing for another cast. The old gray-haired fisherman listened 
attentively to the teachings of the youngster, as he fashioned a fly 
from the red hair of the deer, and told him a tale in the art “ o’buskin 
a flee,” which he had taken from the lips of one equally old, in the 
land of the mountain and lake, many years before. 

Our fly succeeded admirably, and in a few moments we put the old 
man ashore, with all the materials for fly-making, and a fresh trout 
supper for his gude wife. A long pull brought us home again, and a 
heavy supper from the fat sides of the monarch, mellowed by sundry 
glasses of whiskey-toddy, found us amply prepared for the deep slum- 
ber which we, in a very few minutes, were enjoying. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


“It isa kind of idleness I know; 
And I am said to be an idle man— 


And it is very true.” 


“ Trifles light as Suaksreare. 

Kino Reapens—We must have a chat with you, despite the intolerable heat of the 
weather, for we have determined that notwithstanding the malicious smiles and 
knowing winks of our ‘* brothers four” we will write an “ Editor's Table.” You 
should have seen the mischief that twinkled in their eyes when, for the first time, we 
made this sublime and solemn announcement. Editor No. 1 kindly offered us the 
loan of an antiquated * comic almanac,” but we declined using it, for fear of repeating 
the witticisms of our June number. Editor No, 2 Sabana” a visit to an Insurance 
Company, but we couldn't see any policy in the measure, and therefore rejected it. 
Editor No. 4, shaking his “ ambrosia! curls” with Olympian majesty, advised us to 
bid our friends and relatives adieu, but as we are not in the habit of making “ much 
ado about nothing,” we quietly declined his advice. Our Treasurer said nothing, but 
he looked whole volumes—title-page, binding, and all—industriously winking his eyes 
and rubbing his hands, as if he expected pay for his services, but we answered him 
with a dignified silence. But, in spite of nods and smiles and sly inuendoes, we are 
sitting by your side, dear reader, and, while chatting familiarly with you, we will wiil- 
ingly leave our noisy associates to their sherry and cigars. . . . . Well, most 
worshipful college community, how do you like this number of our Maga.’ You will 
read the “ ‘Townsend prizes” of course, for in this hot weather anything that provokes 
sleep ie a real luxury, and these labored articles, elegant though 7 are, and in eve 
respect a credit to their authors and the institution, are after all a kind of intellectual 
opium, a never-failing recipe for a nap—at least such has been our experience. Next 
to these narcotics you will find “ The Stream of Song”’—a very pretty stream, dear 
reader, but don’t fall into it—and then follows * The Devil's Pulpit,” though why the 
Devil should own such a piece of furniture wo can't imagine. After this ferocious 
story comes “ Fly-Fishing,” and an article on ‘* Old Letters,” that pleases us much, 
though we are half mad at the author for not introducing some of his love epistles, of 
which we are assured he has an enormous quantity. There, reader, you have the con- 
tents of our Magazine, and we hope they will please you. They would have been 
better, perhaps, but for the influence of this confounded hot weather, which, after 
dissolving every thing else, has at last dissolved, for a short time, our editorial con- 
nexion with you. Verily summer should be called Love’s own season, for while it 
continues, every one wears a melting look! . . . . We have received, from 
some unknown friend, a very pleasant and amusing Poem, entitled “ Annus Mirabilis,” 
delivered at a Society Anniversary in Columbia College, by Thomas P. St. John. It 
is © pointed satire upon the manners of the age, and is written in a style of easy care- 
leasness well suited to the subject. It commences with an invocation addressed to 
Chloroform—a very good substitute, by the way, for the “ heavenly nine”—and then 
quietly dissects the humbugs of the day, applying the scalpel to Mesmerism, Phre- 
nology, and the like, and laughing good naturedly at the dandy dialect of our large 
cities, as—par exemple—in this couplet : 

“Ts not the Opera fostered by us? Psha! 
I mispronounce the term! ‘The Opera-h!" 


At the conclusion of the Poem, we have a very pleasant allusion to Heury Clay's visit 
to New York, and his reception there by the ladies’ kissing battalion, the fair members 


of which, according to Mr. St. John, 
“ Marshal themselves as Colonels place dragoons, 
Making kissing war, and fire in smal! platoons.” 


“ May I be shot !"——in the same way. Altogether we like this little jeu d'esprit 
very much, and hope to hear again from itsauthor. . . . . Sunday with us heres 
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emphatically @ day of rest, as any one may see who casts his eyes around our ( ollege 
Chapel at each return of the Sa ,» and marks the number of bent forms and bow- 
ed heads. The Faculty have several times attempted te prevent this weekly declina- 
tion of heads, and to substitute in its place a kind of dignified right cscension; but 
their efforts thus far have been unsuccessful. Indeed, within a few years the evil hax 
fearfully increased in latitude and longitude—that is, ite victims spread themselves 
more, and sleep longer—and now, at each renewal of Sabbath worship, you may see 
nine tenths of the students leaning forward in a comfortable position, and obstinately 
bent upon an hour's slumber. A few statistics, collected by our “ first Editor,” who 
uever, no! never sleeps in church, will show how widely this fearful contagion has 
spread ——— number of students who attend the Chapel service on Sundays at 


three hundred, it appears that of these there are 
Sound asleep, - - - + 175 
Sound asleep and snoring, - 20 
Half asleep aud nodding, - - - - 15 
Wide 30 
Wide awake and listening, - - - WW 


This calculation does net Inclade those sitting in the galleries, and in the “ Tutors’ 
boxes,” for our re Editor was unwilling to meddiec with men so much above 
him, and to face the by whom they were surrounded ; but he assures us on the 
authority of others that the oceupants of the galleries frequently exhibit a great faculty 
for sleeping. ‘Taking every thing into account then, he concludes, that our Profesor 
of Divinity preaches every Sunday to one hundred benches—six large pillare—four 
small ditto—ten lampe—and from fificen to twenty listeners. Now this i really too 
bad. In sober earnest permit us to say, that there is a vast difference between a 
Chapel and a dormitory—between prayer and sleep—and that the two can never be 
confounded without violating every principle of morality, amd even of common polite- 
ness. . . « . .» Some unknown, but not unsuspected friend, has sent us a Latin 
version of one of ‘* Moother Goose's” celebrated melodies, to which we willingly give 
publicity, though without vouching for ita correctness. ‘True, our firt Editor has pro- 
nounced it correct, and he certainly is a judge of anything classical, and our second 
Editor has declared it passable, though at the first reading he eyed it very ravenously ; 
but when we asked the opinion of our Treasurer, at the — firet view of the hated 
Jatin he gave forth a terrific howl of anger end anguish, and instantly sloped. Dear 


reader, it revived unpleasant recollections. Hoping that it may not aflect you similarly, 
we give it an insertion. 


ANUS IN CALCEO. 


Erat olim quae vetula 
In calceo vivebat 

Et liberis quid faceret 
Pro multis nesciebat. 


His jura dabat edere 
Et illis dabat panem ; 
At ceteris tune reddere 
Necesse erat cane ‘em. 


At cibo ut suecedaneum 
Esset inveniendum, 

Quem juvenem flagellatum 
Mittebat dormiendum. 


. . « « « Much obliged to the Editor of the Knickerbocker for his friendly notice 
of our Magazine. Hoethen when any one tells us to “ go to the old Nick,” we shall 
take it as a compliment, and not as an insult. . . . . . We suppose that most 
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of our readers are now “ homeward bound,” and revelling in the anticipated frolies of « 
summer vacation. ‘To say that we wish them all @ pleasant sojourn a:nong théir rela. 
tives and friends, and a safe return, inthe gladsome autumn time, to these “ classic 
shades,” is but to speak the common feeling of college-mates. We may be pardoned 
for expressing the hope, that amid the pleasures and enjoyments of home, amid the 
smiles of friends, end the warmer welcomes of dear ones, they will not forget our 
Magazine. Many a pleasant morning which would otherwise be lost in revéty or 
idleness, might be beneficially employed in writing for our pages. Vacation experien- 
ces are generally rich, and when spread upon r, and diversified with sketches of 
natural scenery, form very pleasant and readable articles. We have but to say in 
conclusion, a8 we end the labors of the year, that we are grateful—very grateful—to 
our College public for the kindness with which they have received the results of our 
toil, and to wish them, each and all, a happy and pleasant vacation. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Don't send us 80 much Poetry. We are completely ‘Seeded with the article, and 
absolutely forced to reject much that deserves publigation. But above all things, if 
you must write Poetry, if “ your stars will have it #0,” send us something original, 
something that will be read. Everybody writes love sonnets, battle odes, and album 
songs, but nobody reads them. Give us, then, something in prose—something in 
which you feel interested—something that is sketehed with spirit and feeling, and not 
cooly manufactured, as you would build a boat, or a pair of bests. Give us something 
of this kind, remembering to send it through the Post-Offies, and to pay the postage. 
Hereafter no communications will be received except through that medium. 

* A Remembrance” we have decided to reject. The general idea of the Poem is 
very good, but it lacks smoothness and polish, and is not exactly fitted for publication. 
Will not the author send us an article in prose ? 

“ The Sea” contains some forcible stanzas, but the general flow of its verse is too 
broken and uneven. Weiving this objection, there is still another in the fact that the 
public are already surfeited lines on the same subject. The author we know can 
write something containing more of originality and interest, and we hope to hear 
from him again. 

The lines on the “ Death of Hernando de Soto,” are dead and burried—at least by 
the verdict of the quintumvirate they were handed over to our “ Sexton,” and he is 
death on rejected articles. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


Forenoon. 
1. Music. 
2. Praver by the President. 
3. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Wittiam Arrcnison, Norwich. 
4. Dissertation, “ America, the Home of the World,” by Henry Martyn Pansons, 
East Haddam. 


5. Dissertation, “ The only desirable Immortality,” by Srencer, 


6. Disertation, “The Progress of Republican Principles,” by Joun Ferree Ba- 
Co., Pa. 
. 


8. Dissertation, “ The Treaty of P of 1783,” Esrey Batpwiy, 


on cca, “The Influence of Public Opinion,” by Benasan Lerrincwett, 
inton. 
10. Dissertation, Wilberforce,” by Samugt Crank Perkins, Philadelphia, Pa. 


11. Oration, ‘The Causes of ution,” by Conprr, Orange, New Jer- 
y. 
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12. Music. 
13. Dissertation, Reason,” by Cuiwron Carens Brown, Barnwell C. 8. C. 
14. Dissertation, “ Firmness of Purpose,” by Cuances Lowary, Southington. 
15. Oration, “The Scene of Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown,” by Epwuxp 
Denton Stanton, Stonington. 
Dissertation, Robert Emmet,” by Jacon Keauin McKenty, Douglassville, 
a. 
17. Music. 
Is. Oration, “ The Responsibility of the Scholar for the Welfare of the Present 
Age,” by Surman, Jewett City. 


1). Dissertation, “ Can the mind Contemplate itself!” by Haar Seupen, 
L 


Oration, “ The Celtic Race,” by Davin Samven Carnoun, Coventry. 
Dissertation, “ ‘The Christian's Political Duty,” by Joseru Rowext, Claremont, 

22. Music. 

23. Dissertation, “The Study of the Beautiful necessary toa Complete Educa- 
tion,” by ‘Tueopore Winrnaor, New Haven. 

24. Dissertation, “ The Crusaders at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre,” by 
Samvet. Emerson, Andover, Masa. 

25. ‘* Pocahontas,” by Homer Noxtunor Dunnino, Peekskill, 

26. Music. 

AFTERNOON. 

1. Music. 
2. Dissertation, “ The Final Triumph of Republicanism,” by Joun Ranvoirn 
Hanrer, Apalachicola, Fa. 
3. Posthumous Influence,” by Cuantes Has, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

4. Dissertation, “ Vergniaud,” by Geonce Wurre, Quincy, Mase. 

5. Music. 

6. Dissertation, “ Inward Harmony with Outward Nature,” by Danie. Faance 
Guiuiver, Boston, Mass. 
7. Dissertation, “ Richelieu, as a Statesman,” by Sioney Weaerer, Gilmanton, 
H. 


Dissertation, “ France, her Duty and Destiny,” by Eowarp Bure Hanamon, 
Leesburg, Va. 


Music. 


10. Oration, “'The Old Age of the Scholar,” by Henay Hrrencock, Nashville, 


Tenn. 

Ll. Dissertation, “ The Proper Influence of Conservative Principles,” by Cvratan 
Geonce Mobile, Ala. 
Poem, “ Undine, the Birth of a Soul,” by Henry Martin Covron, Lockport, 

13. Muste. 

14. Dissertation, “ Tact,” by Joun Ricnann Warrovs, Auburn, N. Y. 

15. Oration, “ The Founders of the Federal Constitution,” by ‘Timoruy Horkins 
Powter, Waterbury. 

16. ‘The Philosophical Oration, “ Destiny aud Duty,” by Hexay Buovorr, Bucks- 
port, Me. 

17. Muste. 

18. Oration, “ The Scholar in the World,” with the Valedictory Address, by Dwicur 
Fosren, Worcester, Mase. 

19. Decrees ConFERRED. 

20. Praver by the President. 
21. Music. 
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HONORS. 


ORATIONS. 
Frepenic Ranpotrn Asse, Philosophical Oration, Boston, Mass. 


Arrcnmon, Salutatory Oration, Norwich. 
Henay Biovcer, Philosophical Oration, Bucksport, Me. 
Dwicut Fosrer, Valedictory Oration, Worcester, Mase. 


David Samuel Calhoun, Coventry. 
Henry Martyn Colton, Lockport, N. Y. 
Charles Condit, Orange, N. J. 
Frederick Cone Fuller, East Haddam. 
Henry Hitchcock, Nashville, Tenn. 
John Parkinson Hubbard, Boston, Mase. 
William Kinne, Canterbury. 


Timothy Hopkins Porter, Waterbury. 
Nathaniel Shipman, Jewett City. 
Jobn Thomas Shoener, Orwigsherg, Pa. 
Edmund Denison Stanton, Stonington. 
Edwin Tyler, New Haven. 

Giles Buckingham Willcox, Norwich. 


DISSERTATIONS. 


John Ferree Brinton, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Charles Theo. Cotton, Natchez, Misa. 
Homer N. Dunning, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Daniel Francis Gulliver, Boston, Mass. 


Chas. Samuel Hall, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Edward Burr Harrison, Leesburg, Va. 
Benajah Leffingwell, Clinton. 

Charles Lowrey, Southington. 

Jacob K. McKenty, Douglassville, Pa. 


J. Randolph Harper, Apalachicola, Fa. 
Henry Martyn Parsons, East Haddam. 


Austin Amold, Haddam. 

Samuel E. Baldwin, Winchendon, Mase. 
Clinton C. Brown, Barnwell C. H., 8. C. 
Samne!l Emerson, Andover, Maas. 
Marshall Mason Fitch, New Albany, Ia. 


Elias Brewster Hillard, Norwich. 
Isaac 8S © Newton, Sherburne, N.Y. 
Theodore Winthrop, New Haven. 


Arthur Dimon Osborne, Fairfield. 
Samuel Clark Perkins, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Isaac Turner Rathbone, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Joseph Rowell, Claremont, N. H. 


Sidney Webster, Gilmanton, N. H. 
George White, Quincy, Mass. 


Thomas Cicero Pinckard, Tuskegee, Ala. 
Samuel Hart Selden, Lyme. , 
Samuel Selden Spencer, Lyme. 

John Richard Watrous, Auburn, N. Y. 
Cyprian George Webster, Mobile, Ala. 


Daniel Holmes, Allen's Hill, N.Y. Ben D. Young, Huntsville, Ala. 


COLLOQUIES. 


Henry Taylor Blake, New Haven. Richard Smith Mesick, Newark, N. Y. 
Charles M. Cullen, Georgetown, Del. Benjamin Huger Rutledge, Sumpter, 8. C. 
Shelton Hollister, Glastenbury. 


Henry Condict Hedges, Newark, N. J. Thos. Ruggles Gold Peck, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Caleb Lamson, Hamilton, Mass. 


COMMENCEMENT CONCERT. 


The annual Concert of the Beethoven Society will be given this (Thursday) even- 
ing, at the Church Street Church. We speak but the opinion of the ablest judges 
when we say that the Concerts of this Society are seldom equalled, and we advise all 
lovers of harmony not to miss the opportunity thus afforded them of listening to skillful 
and accomplished singers. 
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